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Art. I.—Lyceums. 


THeEsE institutions have engaged so much attention of late, 
and appear to promise so much benefit to the republic, that we 
think it necessary to give some account, while yet we may, of 
their origin and progress, to which we shall add observations 
upon their design and proper administration. ‘There has always 
been a proneness to neglect the collecting and recording of 
contemporary facts respecting important events and changes in 
human affairs, unless they savored of war, massacre, murder, 
and usurpation, and then the dates, causes, and circumstances 
are preserved with great pains, and commonly with great accu- 
racy. But advances in arts and science, and other events of a 
purely intellectual or moral nature, which mark the triumphs of 
mind, instead of brute force and rude passions, have generally 
been the last to excite the attention of the learned and pains- 
taking. No ‘Old Mortality’ has searched for their monuments, 
and he would have found that few were ever erected, if he had, 
as if nature, with her accustomed economy, would not allow 
that to be done for her favorite children, which they were capa- 
ble of doing for themselves. Not to dwell on the well known 
case of Homer, whose birthplace was always doubtful, and 
whose birth itself is becoming so, it may be observed that the 
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invention and early history of printing and engraving are involved 
in considerable obscurity ; and that another discovery, not a whit 
less important than that of Columbus, has had, not only indi- 
viduals who contended for the honor of having made it, but also 
has had, and still has rival legislatures and nations, who endeav- 
our to seize and appropriate the bays. ‘To these instances we 
beg to add, that railroads, which promise, with the aid of a new 
application of the agent above referred to, a most important 
addition to human power and improvement, cannot now be traced 
to their origin. We believe that no antiquarian or engineer 
retends to designate the date or place of their first introduction. 
Ve may be thought to exaggerate the importance of our subject, 
by comparing it with those master arts and agents, which have 
influences, if not formed, the destinies of many men and nations, 
and will do so more and more in time to come ; still there is no 
doubt that there are cool and sagacious men among our contem- 
poraries, who attach full as much importance to the lyceum 
system, as the inventors and early practisers of the most useful 
arts did to them. 

Associations for mutual improvement, under the names of 
Philosophical Clubs, Lyceums, Debating Societies, &c. are not 
of recent date. But what may be termed the lyceum system, 
in its modern sense, was first suggested to the public in the 
eleventh number of the Journal of Education, at which time the 
title had not been fixed upon. Soon after that, it assumed its 
present name, and the execution of the plan was first commenced 
in the county of Worcester, Massachusetts, and the first branch 
organized in the town of Millbury. This event was soon fol- 
lowed by the establishment of fifteen or twenty other lyceums 
in the same county. ‘The Worcester County Lyceum was 
organized at Leicester, in February of 1826. Not long after 
several lyceums were organized in Windham county, Connecti- 
cut, which soon excited a new interest on the subject of educa- 
tion, not only in that county, but throughout the State, and led 
to the formation of a society in Connecticut for the i improvement 
of education. 

Branches of the lyceum are now organized in nearly every 
State in the Union, and a deep and general interest manifested 
upon the subject in every portion of the country, particularly 
at the south. Several counties in Kentucky have organized 
| ing and upon a plan which is intended to embrace the 

tate. 
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One object which the lyceum system will probably effect 
soon, is the organization of teachers in every part of the country, 
into a body, whieh will enable them all to consult and assist one 
another in procuring for the profession that respectability, influ- 
ence, and support, which its importance demands. In most 
lyceums, teachers are not only members, but they form a branch 
association among themselves, with the view of aiding each 
other in their particular pursuits. ‘This connexion of teachers 
with lyceums will furnish them with organs through which to act 
in concert, for each other’s improvement, for the benefit of the 
profession and of education, Lyceums not only furnish teachers 
with channels of intereommunication, but with apparatus and 
other accommodations for their improvement in the several 
towns. Perhaps the time may come when county lyceums may 
form, or furnish boards of examiners for school teachers, meet- 
ing for that purpose twice a year, when all who wish to procure 
certificates or licenses to teach, must present themselves for 
examination. Perhaps no step could more raise the profession, 
though it is probably a distant one. 

No subject can be more important than raising the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and the respectability and support of the pro- 
fession, and no measure is probably so well calculated to effect 
this most desirable object, as teachers’ meetings, under the 
advantages which a lyceum in every town might afford. 

The most respectable teachers in several of the States have 
already agreed to unite in definite measures to organize lyceums, 
with the particular view of forming themselves in a body, with 
such facilities as will enable them to unite their views and efforts 
for their mutual good, and for the good of their country. 

We do not know that an idea of the general design of a 
lyceum, and at the same time a model for its organization, can 
be obtained better than from a constitution prepared by an able 
hand for the lyceum at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1. The objects of the lyceum are the improvement 
of its members in useful knowledge, and the advancement of 
popular education. 

Art. 2. To effect these objects, they will hold meetings for 
reading, discussions, or lectures, illustrating the sciences ; and 
as it is found convenient, will procure a library, apparatus for 
illustrating the sciences, and a collection of plants, minerals, 
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and other natural or artificial productions. They will also, as 
they have opportunity, take measures for procuring exact surveys 
of the town, and ascertain, as far as possible, by records, tradi- 
tions, or monuments, the antiquities and history of the place. 

Art. 3. Any person of good moral character may be a mem- 
ber of the lyceum by subscribing the constitution and paying 
into the treasury annually, two doliars, or twenty dollars at any 
one time. Persons under eighteen years of age will be entitled 
to all the privileges of the society, except voting, for half the 
annual sum above named, 

Art. 4. The officers of the lyceum shall be a president, 
secretary, treasurer, and four assistants, to be appointed by bal- 
lot on the first Wednesday of May, annually. 

Art. 5. The president, secretary, and treasurer, will perform 
the duties usually appertaining to their offices. ‘These officers, 
together with the four assistants, will also constitute a board of 
directors, to whom the general oversight and management of the 
institution will be committed. They will procure a place for 
the meetings of the society, appoint the time for these meetings, 
and give due notice thereof; select and engage the lecturers 
when this is necessary, and make such other provision or arrange- 
ments for the lectures, discussions, or readings, as their discretion 
shall dictate ; subject, however, in all cases to any instructions 
which they shall receive from the society. In the absence of 
the president at any meeting, the senior assistant present shall 
preside. ‘Ihe board of dire .ctors are authorised to draw on the 
treasurer for any sums necessary to defray the expenses of the 
lyceum. 

Art. 6. 'This lyceum will cooperate with the Middlesex County 
Lyceum, and appoint delegates to attend its meetings. 

Art. 7. The president, or any five members, will hav2 power 
to call a special meeting of the society, which meeting shall be 
regular, if notice thereof be given by publication or otherwise, 
at least five days previous to the time appointed. 

Art. 8. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended by 
vote of two thirds of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing; said alteration or amendment having been proposed at a 
regular meeting not less than four weeks previous to the one at 
which it is acted on. 


The zeal and activity which exist at the present time in favor 
of these institutions, have one merit at least ; the y do not directly 
occasion any mischief. Doubtless men of car rience will not 
hastily indulge any very sanguine hopes of sudden and vast 
amelioration in society and the conduct of human affairs by 
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means of this or any other instrument or cause; but we do 
sincerely believe that if the thing be followed up with judicious 
and steady efforts, and the excellent spirit which now prevails 
not only in this State, but also in parts remote and comparatively 
new, be skilfully and carefully directed, the result will be a 
sradual diminution of low amusements and degrading indul- 
ze nces, and a large adiibon to individual happiness, and to the 
virtue, power, and prosperity of the community. 

So many people have come forward with sc che mes of improv e- 
ment and perfectibility, so many patents for the imparting of 
knowledge, and so many panaceas for the wh and the public 
press has become so addicted to the business of puffing in all 
departments, that there is now a days, as there ought to be, a very 
general distrust of that which comes forward with an air of muc h 
pretension, either of disinterestedness or utility. ‘The lyceum 
has come forward with much modesty, and with omens which 
we think favorable. Undoubtedly the most favorable of all is, 
that sensible, respectable, and practical men are taking an interest 
and the lead in it. Upon such the success of every institution, 
however good in itself, must ultimately depend. If through 
the instrumentality of the lyceum the strongest and most informed 
minds, not only of each town and village, but also by means of 
books and corre sponde nee, those of the eminent philosophers and 
philanthropists of distant and ultramarine states, can be brought 
in contact with the minds of plain farmers, mechanics, and their 
children; and if these can be made to acquire a taste for 
intellectual amusements, and feats cf mind, instead of sensual 
pleasures, and qualifications which are common to them and the 
brutes, then indeed the modern lyceum will form, much more 
than did the ancient, an epoch in the history of a republic and 
of the human race. 

We think that the success of the lyceum will depend much 
upon the sort of views and hopes which the organizers and 
leaders hold out. Nothing can be so dangerous to it as that 
revulsion of feeling, which will take place, if, from exaggeration, 
incompetency or inattention in them, the uninformed members 
should conceive too high hopes, or not be Jed without delay to 
some of the sources of knowledge, and learn to exult in some 
useful acquisition, some qualification secured, which the low 
minded, the sensual, anc the idle cannot possess. In steps of 
this sort, something is always lost or gained. We have observed 
that associations formed for improve ment of any kind, if unsuc- 
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cessful, make those concerned, and those around them, shy of 
entering into new ones Some of the lyceums have already 
erected buildings, or appropriated apartments, and commenced 
their collections of the instruments and objects of the natural 
sciences. Many are already seeking for lecturers, who add to a 
thorough acquaintance with astronomy, geology, chemistry, &c. 
a fac ulty of speaking to an audience with plainness and perspi- 
cuity ; salaries are offered to such gentlemen, and if it would 
not be an object to become a lyceum lecturer as a profe ssion, 
yet it may be to those who are preparing for the professions, 
and revising and perfecting their know ledge. 

There are some subjects to which the labors of lyceums have 
not yet been turned, but to which we think they might be 
turned very profitably ; ; we mean law, political economy, history , 
and politics s. We cannot conceive a more entertaining or useful 
exercise than a lecture, with apt historical illustrations, upon the 
policy of a naval force for this country, the utility and proper 
organization of the militia, the advantages and dangers of popu- 
lar legislatures, the qualifications and duties of representatives, 
jurors, and judges; or of municipal officers, schoolmasters, Xe. 
What a fund of pleasing and useful ideas upon all these and other 
subjects, might two or three of the best educated men in every 
village embody for the use and improvement of the whole. 
How interesting is it to farmers to be made acquainted with 
the invention and gradual improvement of their most common 
and apparently simple utensils; with what delight do they 
listen to a narrative of the discovery and tr insplantation of 
a new kind or variety of delicious fruit, or esculent vegetable, 
which they enjoy without knowing what science and pains its 
introduction cost. Besides accurate and scientific information 
on such subjects, or on almost any subject, may light the latent 
spark, which will kindle and expand until the whole soul glows 
with the Promethean fire, whose origin, like its final object, 
is Heaven. 
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Art. I1.—Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs 8. C. Hatt. 


Tus is the most interesting book we have recently seen. It 
has freshness and wit, with much of the philosophy and still 
more of the pathos of nature. A notice of it is not misplaced 
on a work of education ; for where can such an aggregate of 
misery and degradation be found, so obv iously owing to the 
want of intellectual and moral culture, as in Ireland. An indi- 
vidual instance of neglected education has weight with us; but 
what lesson can be more eloquent and impressive than the suf- 
ferings and depravity of a whole people ! '- Tt is vain to attribute 
the misery of Ireland to the oppressive laws of England ; it is 
her own debased state that invites tyranny,—nay, almost renders 
it necessary. Ignorance is the strong chain of Irish bondage ; 
and until that is broken, emancipation is a powerless word. 
We talk of the dreary moors and unproductive bogs of this 
unhappy country ; alas, neglected education is the origin of 

all her evils ; let the dreary waste of intellect be cultivated, and 
the rich soil of Irish hearts carefully tilled, and properly pla nted, 

and we shall soon see the Green Isle as prosperous as it is 
beautiful. But the process of degradation has been long ; and 
long must be the process of recovery. Honest independence 
is the characteristic of every one who has been ‘ well brought 
up.’ Depend upon thyself,’ is the great rule for individual 
success, and for national glory. It is the absence of this saving 
principle, which makes the Irish peasant a mere creature of 
sensual wants, and temporary expedients. The following 
sketch conveys a lesson that cannot be too strenuously incul- 
cated by parents and instructers :— 


‘Shane Thurlough, “as dacent a boy,” and Shane’s wife, as 
* clane-skinned a girl,” as any in the world. There is Shane, 
an active, handsome-looking fellow, leaning over the half door 
of his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall with his brogue, and 
picking up all the large gravel within his reach, to pelt the 
ducks with—these useful Irish scavengers. Let us speak 
to him. 

* ** Good morrow, Shane !” 

*“ Och! the bright bames of heaven on ye every day! and 
kindly welcome, my lady—and won’t ye step in and rest— 


it ’s powerful hot, and a beautiful summer, sure—the Lord be 
praised !”’ 
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‘“ Thank you, Shane. I thought you were going to cut the 
hay-field to-day—if a heavy shower comes, it will be spoiled ; it 
has been fit for the sc ythe these two days.” 

** Sure it’s all owing to that thief o’ the world, Tom Parrel, 
my lady. Did n’t he promise me the loan of his scythe ? and, 
by the same token, I was to pay him for it ; depinding on that, 
I did n’t buy one, which I have been threatening to do this last 
two year.’ 

«* But w hy do n’t you go to Carrick and pure hase one?’ 

‘« To Carrick !—C Ich, ’t is a good step to Carrick ; and my 
toes are on the ground (saving your presence,) for I depinded 
on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy Capler, the brogue maker, to do my 
shoes ; and, bad luck to him, the spalpeen ! he forgot it.” 

‘* Where ’s your pretty wife, Shane ?”’ 

‘* She ’s in all the wo o’ the world, ma’am, dear. And she 
puts the blame of it on me, though I’m not in the faut this time, 
any how ; the child ’s taken the small pock, and she depinded 
on me to tell the doctor to cut it for the cow pock ; and I depin- 
dedon Kitty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the doctor’s own man, 
and thought she would not forget it, becase the boy’s her bach- 
etor—but out o’ sight out o’ mind—the niver a word she told 
him about it ; and the baby has got it nateral ; and the woman’s 
in heart trouble (to say nothing o’ myself) ;—and it the first, 
and all.”’ 

‘** J am very sorry, indeed, for you have got a much better 
wife than most men.” 

*« That ’s a true word, my lady—only she ’s fidgetty-like, 
sometimes ; and says I don’t hit the nail on the head quick 
enough ; and she takes a deal more trouble than she need about 
many a thing.” 

‘“T donot think I ever saw Ellen’s wheel without flax before, 
Shane !” 

‘ «* Bad cess to the wheel !—I got it this morning about that 
too—I depinded on John Williams to bring the flax from O’F la- 
harty’s this day week, and he forgot it; and she says I ought 
to have brought it myself, and I close to the spot : but where ’s 
the good, says I, sure he ’I! bring it next time.” 

‘« T suppose, Shane, you will soon move into the new cottage, 
at Clurn Hill. I passe dit to-day, and it looked so cheerful ; 
and when you get there, you must take Ellen’s advice, and 
depend solely on yourself.” 

‘ “ Och, ma’am dear, do n’t mintion it—sure it ’s that makes 
me so down in the mouth, this very minit. Sure I saw that 
born blackguard, Jack Waddy, and he comes in here, quite 
innocent-like—‘ Shane, you ’ve an eye to ’Squire’s new lodge,’ 
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says he. ‘ May be I have,’ says I. ‘I am ye’r man,’ says he. 
‘ How so,’ says I. ‘Sure I’mas good as married to my lady’s 
maid,’ said he ; ‘and I’ll spake to the "Squire for you, my own 
self.’ ‘ The blessing be about ye,’ says I, quite grateful,—and 
we took a strong cup on the strength of it ; and depinding on 
him, I thought all safe,—and what d’ye think, my lady ? Why, 
himself stalks into the place—talked the ’Squire over, to be 
sure—and without so much as by ye’r lave, sates himself and 
his new wife on the lase in the house ; and I may go whistle.’ 

* * It was a great pity, Shane, that you did n’t go yourself to 
Mr Clurn.” 

** "That's a true word for ye, ma’am dear ; but it’s hard ifa 
poor man can’t have a friend to DePIND on.”’’ 


The following story is, we think, uncommonly fine. The 
fable is marked by the rich i imagihation of the enthusiastic Irish, 
there is deep eloquence and practical wisdom in the solemn 
advice of the old grandfather,—then over the whole there is 
breathed the spirit of simple and beautiful morality, which God 
himself teaches to the pure in heart. ‘There is a law in Iceland 
that no woman shall be allowed to marry, who cannot read and 
write ; therefore, we will be bound, it is a rare thing for an 
Iceland belle to be reduced to the sad dilemma, in which poor 
Anty M‘Queen found herself. 

‘ Anastasia M‘Queen was a merry, laughing blue-ey ed lass, 
somewhat short, and without one good feature in her face ; yet 
the gipsy was esteemed pretty. It was really very provoking— 
she was anything but pretty ; and yet it was absolutely impos- 
sible to look on her face and think so, she had such coaxing 
smiles, and that heart-felt charm, a sweet, low voice—* an 
excellent thing in woman ;” and so many “ah, do’s, [and ah, 
do n’ts,” and a trick of blushing,—and blushes stealing over a 
pure white skin are, it must be confessed, very agreeable things 
indeed ; then there was a joyousness about her perfectly irre- 
sie. But I may aflirm now that I am not looking at her— 
the little hussey was any thing but pretty.’ 

This damsel with scarlet cloak and stuffed petticoat, is often 
seen trudging toward the Castle of Coolhull, where resides old 
Gray Lambert ; for old Gray Lambert has a clever grandson 
at sea On her way thither the merry lass meets the Postman. 
* Good even, and God save ye, Mister John,’ quoth she. The 
Postman was never given to much speaking, and he nodded. 
‘ May be you would n’t have a bit of a letther for Gray Lam- 
bert ?” John stopped, and so did the horse ; and John took 
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from his bag a long, narrow, dirty looking letter, presented it, 
replaced his bag, and journeyed on. Anty stopped, and looked 
afier him ; ‘ John, John, I want to spake to ye.’ John again 
stopped. ‘I wanted to ask ye if so be that ye found—I mean 
met—a—a—I thought may be ye ‘might have—ah, John, ye 
know what, for poor Anty ?” John took the pipe from his 
mouth and simply said, ‘ May be ye ‘ll tell a body, who likes 
plain spakeing, what ye’r after?” ‘ Well thin, John, have ye a 
letther for me?” ‘Yes! why did n’t ye ask me that a while 
ago, and not give me the trouble of taking off my bag twice ? 
‘ Why didn’t ye give it to me, and I to the fore ? sure ye knew 
ye had it.’ . Why look ye, Anty M‘Queen, I have been thirty 
years a Postman, and I have always done what the back of the 
letther tould me ; and look, the direction on that is, “Anty M‘- 
Queen, Hill Side, Bannow, County of Wexford, Ireland, Post 
Paid ; to the care of John Williams, Bannow Postman ; to be 
kept till called for.” And sure it was no business of mine to 
give it ye till ye called for it, or what I consider the same thing 
asked for it? Poor Anty slumbered not that night. 


‘Her father’s cottage was on the hill side, and a very neat 
cabin it was ; well filled too with children of all ages and sizes, 


from Anty, the eldest, who, in her own opinion, was quite old 


, 


enough to be married, down to a fat, rosy “lump of a boy,” who, 
although hardly able to crawl, fought manfully with the pig for 
every potatoe it took into its mouth. The household, with the 
exception of Anty, were all fast asleep, and, from the nature of 
her dress (according tothe fashionable acceptance of the word, 
she might have been called full dressed, 2. e. half naked,) it 
might be supposed she had been in bed ; however, there she 
sa over the dying embers of the fire ; an end of candle stuck 
in a scooped potato, that served as a candlestick, and an open 
letter in her hand, which she turned one way, and then ano- 
ther, without being able to understand a single word of its 
contents. 

‘Poor Anty! it was only when she had received from the 
Postman the long-expected epistle, that it occurred to her she 
was utterly unable to peruse it. Indeed she could hardly deci- 
pher print. But as to the writing she never had a pen in her 
hand in her life. Had she been inclined to make confidants of 
her father and mother, she would have been precisely in the 
same dilemma ; for they were equally ignorant ; and bitterly 
did she regret the obstinacy of her disposition, which prevented 
her harkening to Master Ben, when he counselled her to be- 
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let it pass—try my truth, if ever you should meet misfortune— 
but I say nothing.” Well, the Fairy skitted at that, and clap- 
ped her silvery wings, and whisked, singing off, on a sun bame ; 
but she was hardly gone whena biack cloud grew up out of the 
north, all in a minit, and the light was shrouded, and the rain 
fell in slashings like hail, and away flies the Fairy to her friend 
the Rose.—‘ Now, Rose,’ says she, ‘the rain is come, so shel- 
ter and love me still.’ ‘I can hardly shelter my own buds,’ 
says the Rose, ‘ but the Lily has a.deep cup.’ Well, the poor 
little Fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to the Lily. 
‘ Lily,’ says she, ‘the storm is come, so shelter and love me 
still.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ says the Lily, ‘ but if 1 were to open my 
cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would be 
spoilt—the Tulip has long laves.’ Well, the Fairy was down- 
hearted enough, but she went to the Tulip, who she always 
thought a most sweet-spoken gentleman. He certainly did not 
look as bright as he had done in the sun, but she waved her 
little wand, and, ‘ Tulip,’ says she, ‘ the rain and storm are 
come, and I am very weary, but you will shelter and love me 
still?’ ‘ Begone,’ says the ‘lulip, ‘ be off,’ says he ; ‘ a pretty 
pickle I should be in, if I let every wandering scamper come 
about me.’—Well, by this time she was very tired, and her 
wings hung dripping at her back, wet indeed—but there was 
no help for it, and laneing on her pretty silver wand, she limped 
off to the Violet ; and the darlint little flower, with its blue eye, 
that ’s as clear as a kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word 
she spoke, but opened her broad green leaves, and took the 
wild wandering cratur to her bosom, and dried her wings, and 
breathed the sweetest parfumes over her, and sheltered her un- 
til the storm was clear gone. Then the humble Violet spoke, 
and said—‘ Fairy Queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the 
love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman, or fairy spi- 
rit ; the ould love is better than the gay compliments of a world 
of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.’ And the Fairy 
knew that it was true for the blue Violet ; and she contented 
herself ever after, and built her downy bower under the wide 
spreading Violet leaves, that sheltered her from the rude win- 
ter’s wind and the hot summer’s sun ; and to this very day the 
fairies love the violet beds.” 

‘ Anty smiled and suffered Bang’s ears to escape, when the 
story was finished ; Gray Lambert smiled also, and as she was 
departing, inquired if her parents knew of the contract. She 
frankly replied in the negative ; and the old man accompanied 
the little gipsy to her father’s cabin, where the news was joy- 
fully received. Everybody liked Patrick ; and, moreover, every 
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and other natural or artificial productions. They will also, as 
they have opportunity, take measures for procuring exact surveys 
of the town, and ascertain, as far as possible, by records, tradi- 
tions, or monuments, the antiquities and history of the place. 

Art. 3. Any person of good moral character may be a mem- 
ber of the lyceum by subscribing the constitution and paying 
into the treasury annually, two dollars, or twenty dollars at any 
one time. Persons under eighteen years of age will be entitled 
to all the privileges of the society, except voting, for half the 
annual sum above named. ~ 

Art. 4. The officers ofthe lyceum shall be a president, 
secretary, treasurer, and four assistants, to be appointed by bal- 
lot on the first Wednesday of May, annually. 

Art. 5. The president, secretary, and treasurer,-will perform 
the duties usually appertaining to their offices. ‘These officers, 
together with the four assistants, will also constitute a board of 
directors, to whom the general oversight and management of the 
institution will be committed. They will procure a place for 
the meetings of the society, appoint the time for these-meetings, 
and give due notice thereof; select and engage the lecturers 
when this is necessary, and make such other provision or arrange- 
ments for the lectures, discussions, or readings, as their discretion 
shall dictate ; subject, however, in all cases to any instructions 
which they shall receive from the society. In the absence of 
the president at any meeting, the senior assistant present shall 
preside. ‘The board of directors are authorised to draw on the 
treasurer for any sums necessary to defray the expenses of the 
lyceum. 

Art. 6. This lyceum will cooperate with the Middlesex County 
Lyceum, and appoint delegates to attend its meetings. 

Art. 7. The president, or any five members, will hav2 power 
to call a special meeting of the society, which meeting shall¢be 
regular, if notice thereof be given by publication or otherwise, 
at least five days previous to the time appointed. 

Art. 8. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended by 
vote of two thirds of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing; said alteration or amendment having been proposed at a 
regular meeting not less than four weeks previous to the one at 


which it is acted on. 


The zeal and activity which exist at the present time in favor 
of these institutions, have one merit at least ; they do not directly 


occasion any misc ‘thief. Doubtless men of experience will not 


hastily indulge any very sanguine hopes of sudden and vast 
amelioration in society and the conduct of human affairs by 
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means of this or any other instrument or cause; but we do 
sincerely believe that if the thing be followed up with Judiqous 
and steady eflorts, and the excellent spirit which now prevails 
not only in this State, but also in parts remote and comparatively 
new, be skilfully and carefully directed, the result will be a 
sradual diminution of low amusements and degrading indul- 
rences, and a large addition to individual happiness, and to the 
virtue, power, and prosperity of the community. 

So many people have come forward with schemes of improve- 
ment and perfectibility, so many patents for the imparting of 
knowledge, and so many panaceas for the soul; and the public 
press has become so addicted to the business of pufling in all 
departments, that there is now a days, as there ought to be, a very 
general distrust of that which comes forward with on air of much 
pretension, either of disinterestedness or utility. ‘The lyceum 
has come forward with much modesty, and with omens whicl 
we think favorable. Undoubtedly the most favorable of all is, 
that sensible, respectable, and practical men are taking an interest 
and the lead in it. Upon such the success of everv institution, 
however good in itself, must ultimately depend. If through 
the instrumentality of the lyceum the strongest and most informed 
minds, not only of each town and village, but also by means of 
books and correspondence, those of the eminent philosophers and 
philanthropists of distant and ultramarine states, can be brought 
in contact with the minds of plain farmers, mechanics, and their 
children; and if these can be made to acquire a taste for 
intellectual amusements, and feats of mind, instead of sensual 
pleasures, and qualifications which are common to them and the 
brutes, then indeed the modern lyceum will form, much more 
than did the ancient, an epoch in the history of a republic and 
of the human race. 

We think that the suecess of the lyceum will depend much 
upon the sort of views and hopes which the organizers and 
leaders hold out. Nothing can be so dangerous to it as that 
revulsion of feeling, which will take place, if, from exaggeration, 
incompetency or inattention in them, the uninformed members 
should conceive too high hopes, or not be led without delay to 
some of the sources of knowledge, and learn to exuit in some 
useful acquisition, some qualification secured, which the low 
minded, the sensual, and the idle cannot possess. In steps of 
this sort, something is always lost or gained. We ':ave observed 
that associations formed for improvement of any kind, if unsuc- 
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cessful, make those concerned, and those around them, shy of 


entgring 1 into new ones. Some of the lyceums have already 
erected buildings, or appropriated apartments, and commenced 
their collections of the instruments and objects of the natural 
sciences. Many are already seeking for lecturers, who add toa 
thorough acq! laintance with astronomy, geology, chemistry, &c. 
a faculty of speaking to an audience with plainness and perspi- 
culty ; salaries are offered to such gentlemen, and if it would 
not be an object to become a lyceum lecturer as a profession, 
yet it may be to those who are preparing for the professions, 
and revising and perfecting their knowledge. 

There are some subjects to which the labors of lyceums have 
not yet been turned, but to which we think they might be 
turned very profitably ; we mean law, political economy, history, 
and politics s. We cannot conceive a more entertaining or useful 
exercise than a lecture, with apt historical illustrations, upon the 
policy of a naval force for this country, the utility and proper 
organization of the militia, the advantages and dangers of popu- 
lar legislatures, the qualifications and duties of representatives, 
jurors, and judges; or of municipal officers, schoolmasters, &c. 
‘What a fund of pleasing and useful ideas upon all these and other 
subjects, might two or three of the best educated men in every 
village embody for the use and improvement of the whole. 
How interesting is it to farmers to be made acquainted with 
the invention and gradual improvement of their most common 
and apparently simple utensils; with what delight do they 
listen to a narrative of the discovery and transplantation of 
a new kind or variety of delicious fruit, or esculent vegetable, 
which they enjoy without knowing what science and pains its 
introduction cost. Besides accurate and scientific information 
on such subjects, or on almost any subject, may light the latent 
spark, which will kindle and expand until the whole soul glows 
with the Promethean fire, whose origin, like its final object, 
is Heaven. 
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Art. I].—Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs 8. C. Hatt. 


Tuis is the most interesting book we have recently seen. It 
has freshness and wit, with much of the philosophy and still 
more of the pathos of nature. A notice of it is not misplaced 
on a work of education ; for where can such an aggregate of 
misery and degradation be found, so obviously owing to the 
want of intellectual and moral culture, as inIreland. An indi- 
vidual instance of neglected education has weight with us; but 
what lesson can be more eloquent and impressive than the suf- 
ferings and depravity of a whole people ! It is vain to attribute 
the misery of Irel and to the oppressive laws of England ; it is 
her own debased state that invites tyranny,—nay, almost renders 
it necessary. Ignorance is the strong chain of Irish bondage ; 
i and until that is broken, emancipation is a powerless word. 

We talk of the dreary moors and unproductive bogs of this 
unhappy country ; alas, neglected education is the origin of 
ail her evils ; let the dreary waste of intellect be cultivated, and 
the rich soil cf Irish hearts carefully tilled, and properly planted, 
and we shall soon see the Green Isle as prosperous as it is 
beautiful. But the process of degradation has been long ; and 
long must be the process of recovery. Honest independence 
is the characteristic of every one who has been ‘ well brought 
up.” Depend upon thyself,’ is the great rule for individual 
success, and for national glory. It is the absence of this saving 
principle, which makes the Irish peasant a mere creature of 
sensual wants, and temporary expedients. The following 
‘sketch. conveys a lesson that cannot be too strenuously incul- 
cated by parents and instructers :— 


sige in cameeee 





‘Shane Thurlough, “as dacent a boy,” and Shane’s wife, as 
‘ clane-skinned a girl,” as any in the world. There is Shane, 
an active, handsome-looking fellow, leaning over the half door 


5 of his cottage, kicking a hole in the wall with his brogue, and 
: picking up all the large gravel within his reach, to pelt the 
: ducks with—these useful Irish scavengers. Let us speak 
: to him. 

*“ Good morrow, Shane !”’ 

; ‘* Och! the bright bames of heaven on ye every day! and 
; kindly welcome, my lady—and won’t ye step in and rest— 
5 it ’s powerful hot, and a beautiful summer, sure—the Lord be 


3 


praised ! 
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‘“ Thank you, Shane. I thought you were going to cut the 
hay-field to-day—if a heavy shower comes, it will be spoiled ; it 
has been fit for the scythe these two days. ” 

‘ “ Sure it’s all owing to that thief o’ the world, Tom Parrel, 
my lady. Did n’t he promise me the loan of his scythe ? t and, 
by the same token, I was to pay him for it ; depinding on that, 
I did n’t buy one, which I have been threatening to do this last 
two year.’ 

‘** But why do n’t you go to Carrick and purchase one ?”’ 

‘ To Carrick !—Och, ’t is a good step to Carrick ; and my 
toes are on the ground (saving your presence,) for I ‘depinded 
on Tim Jarvis to tell Andy Capler, the brogue maker, to do my 
shoes ; and, bad luck to him, the spalpeen ! he forgot it.’ 

«« Where ’s your pretty wife, Shane 2?” 

‘* She ’s in all the wo o’ the world, ma’am, dear. And she 
puts the blame of it on me, though I’m not in the faut this time, 
any how ; the child ’s taken the small pock, and she depinded 
on me to tell the doctor to cut it for the cow pock ; and I depin- 
ded on Kitty Cackle, the limmer, to tell the doctor’s own man, 
and thought she would not forget it, becase the boy ’s her bach- 
elor—but out o’ sight out o’ mind—the niver a word she told 
him about it ; and the baby has got it nateral ; and the woman ’s 
in heart trouble (to say nothing o’ myself) ;—and it the first, 
and all.” 

‘**T am very sorry, indeed, for you have got a much better 
wife than most men.” 

‘« That ’s a true word, my lady—only she’s fidgetty-like, 
sometimes ; and says I don’t hit the nail on the head quick 
enough ; and she takes a deal more trouble than she need about 
many a thing.” 

‘JT donot think I ever saw Ellen’s wheel without flax before, 
Shane !” 

« « Bad cess to the wheel !—I got it this morning about that 
too—I depinded on John Williams to bring the flax from O’F la- 
harty’s this day week, and he forgot it; and she says I ought 
to have brought it myself, and I close to the spot : but where ’s 
the good, says I, sure he ’Il bring it next time.” 

‘“ T suppose, Shane, you will soon move into the new cottage, 
at Clurn Hill. I passed it to-day, and it looked so cheerful ; 
and when you get there, you must take Ellen’s advice, and 
depend solely on yourself. ms 

‘ « Och, ma’am dear, do n’t mintion it—sure it ’s that makes 
me so down in the mouth, this very minit. Sure I saw that 
born blackguard, Jack Waddy, and he comes in here, quite 
innocent-like—‘ Shane, you ’ve an eye to ’Squire’s new lodge,’ 
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says he. ‘May be I have,’ says I. ‘I am ye’r man,’ says he. 
‘ How so,’ says I. ‘ Sure I’mas good as married to my lady’s 
maid,’ said he ; ‘and I'll spake to the Squire for you, my own 
self.’ ‘ The blessing be about ye,’ says I, quite grateful,—and 
we took a strong cup on the strength of it ; and depinding on 
him, I thought all safe,—and what d’ye think, my lady ?- Why, 
himself stalks into the place—talked the ‘Squire over, to be 
sure—and without so much as by ye’r lave, sates himself and 
his new wife on the lase in the house ; and I may go whistle.” 

‘ It was a great pity, Shane, that you didn’t go yourself to 
Mr Clurn.” 

‘« 'That’s a true word for ye, ma’am dear ; but it’s hard ifa 
poor man can’t have a friend to DEPIND on.” ’ 


The following story is, we think, uncommonly fine. The 
fable is marked by the rich i imagination of the enthusiastic Irish, 
there is deep eloquence and practical wisdom in the solemn 
advice of the old grandfather,—then over the whole there is 
breathed the spirit of simple and beautiful morality, which God 
himself teaches to the pure in heart. There is a law in Iceland 
that no woman shall be allowed to marry, who cannot read and 
write ; therefore, we will be bound, it is a rare thing for an 
Iceland belle to be reduced to the sad dilemma, in which poor 
Anty M‘Queen found herself. 

‘ Anastasia M‘Queen was a merry, laughing blue-eyed lass, 
somewhat short, and without one good feature in her face ; yet 
the gipsy was esteemed pretty. rf was really very provoking — 
she was anything but pretty ; and yet it was absolutely impos- 
sible to look on her face and think so, she had such coaxing 
smiles, and that heart-felt charm, a sweet, low voice—*“ an 
excellent thing in woman ;” and so many “ah, do’s, fand ah, 
do n’ts,” and a trick of blushing,—and blushes stealing over a 
pure white skin are, it must be ‘confessed, very agreeable things 
indeed ; then there was a joyousness about her perfectly irre- 
sistible. But I may affirm now that I am not looking at her— 
the little hussey was any thing but pretty.’ 

This damsel with scarlet cloak and stuffed petticoat, is often 
seen trudging toward the Castle of Coolhull, where resides old 
Gray Lambert ; for old Gray Lambert has a clever grandson 
at sea Qn her way thither the merry lass meets the Postman. 
* Good even, and God save ye, Mister John,’ quoth she. The 
Postman was never given to much speaking, and he nodded. 

‘ May be you would n’t have a bit of a letther for Gray Lam- 
bert” John stopped, and so did the horse ; and John took 
N. S. VOL. I. NO. I. 2 
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from his bag a long, narrow, dirty looking letter, presented it, 
replaced his bag, and journeyed on. Anty stopped, and looked 
after him ; ‘John, John, I want to spake to ye.’ John again 
stopped. ‘I wanted to ask ye if so be that ye found—I mean 
met—a—a-—I thought may be ye might have—ah, John, ye 
know what, for poor Anty ? John took the pipe from his 
mouth and simply said, *‘ May be ye ’ll tell a body, who likes 
plain spakeing, what ye’rafter? ‘ Well thin, John, have ye a 
letther for me ” ‘Yes! why did n’t ye ask me that a while 
ago, and not give me the trouble of taking off my bag twice ” 
‘ Why did n’t ye give it to me, and I to the fore ? sure ye knew 
ye had it.2. Why look ye, Anty M‘Queen, I have been thirty 
years a Postma, and I have always done what the back of the 
letther tould me ; and look, the direction on that is, “Anty M‘- 
Queen, Hill Side, Bannow, County of Wexford, Ireland, Post 
Paid ; to the care of John Williams, Bannow Postman ; to be 
kept till called for.” And sure it was no business of mine to 
give it ye till ye called for it, or what I consider the same thing 
asked for it?” Poor Anty slumbered not that night. 


‘Her father’s cottage was on the hill side, and a very neat 
cabin it was ; well filled too with children of all ages and sizes, 
from Anty, the eldest, who, in her own opinion, was quite old 
enough to be married, down to a fat, rosy “lump of a boy,” who, 
although hardly able to crawl, fought manfully with the pig for 
every potatoe it took into its mouth. The household, with the 
exception of Anty, were all fast asleep, and, from the nature of 
her dress (according tothe fashionable acceptance of the word, 
she might have been called full dressed, 7. e. half naked,) it 
might be supposed she had been in bed ; however, there she 
sa over the dying embers of the fire ; an end of candle stuck 
in a scooped potato, that served as a candlestick, and an open 
letter in her hand, which she turned one way, and then ano- 
ther, without being able to understand a single word of its 
contents. 

‘Poor Anty! it was only when she had received from the 
Postman the long-expected epistle, that it occurred to her she 
was utterly unable to peruse it. Indeed she could hardly deci- 
pher print. But as to the writing she never had a pen in her 


hand in her life. Had she been inclined to make confidants of 
her father and mother, she would have been precisely in the 
same dilemma ; for they were equally ignorant; and bitterly 
did she regret the obstinacy of her disposition, which prevented 
her harkening to Master Ben, when he counselled her to be- 
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come ascholar. Gray Lambert, she knew, would at once have 
read every word of it ; ‘‘ for he had great learning.” But, un- 
fortunately, as her sweetheart was no other than his grandson, 
she did not exactly wish him to have so much subject-matter to 
jest her about ; she had taken the letter to Mary-the-Mant, who, 
next to Peggy the F isher, perhaps knew more about the love 
affairs of the neighborhood than anybody else. But Mary-the- 
Mant was not at home—gone to Waterford—would not be back 
for three days! Master Ben then occurred to her. But no! 
she could not bear him to read it for her ; not that he would 
laugh ; oh no! but he would feel no interest, and perhaps find 
fault with the skill of a practised critic, and condemn the spelling 
and diction of her beloved letter without mercy. What could 
she do? Letty Connor ; she was well educated ; but then she 
had been a sort of a rival of hers, and she did not wish her to 
know any thing at all about the matter. John Williams? No; 
he would make so much fun of her in his own way. What 
should she do ?—There she sat over the fire, twisting and turn- 
ing the manuscript ; that looked, to tell the truth, like a col- 
lection of strange hieroglyphics, more than any thing else ; and 
after much consideration, Anty resolved on two things ; one, 
even to take the letter to Gray Lambert (for waiting three entire 
days for Mary-the-Mant was out of the question), and get him 
to read it. ‘Ihe other was, to offer herself again as a pupil to 
Mr Ben, and get herself taught writing ‘ out of hand ;”’—all 
in a minute, and surprise her lover (who was a wonderful scholar 
entirely,) with her acquirements. 

‘ The next morning Anty arrived at Coolhull before Lambert 
had finished his prayers ; for on peeping through a large slit 
in the door, she saw the old man on his knees before a crucifix, 
at the farther end of the great hall; Bang sitting by his side, 
while the bright red light of morning streamed through one of 
the broken windows, and rested on their heads. Her visit was 
immediately noticed by the faithful dog, whose scent, or ear, 
soon discovered that she was outside. He walked steadily to 
the time-worn door, and laying his long nose on the ground, 
sniffed loudly three or four times, and moved his tail slowly in 
token of recognition, as she entered. The young girl busied 
herself in lighting the fire, and settling the few rude articles of 
furniture, according to her own taste, until Gray Lambert’s 
orisons were finished. When he arose from his knees, she 
knelt and asked his blessing. 

‘** Well, anty, what ’s come to ye, my child, to be two good 
miles from your own home, and it not six o ‘clock yet: ye weren't 
heavy for sleep this morning, I ’m sartin ; is there anything the 
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matter at home, mavourneen, for something strange must have 
brought ye? Come, don’t look so shy ; what is it ails thee, 
colleen ; have ye lost ye’r tongue ? fait, agra! it ’s bad indeed 
wid ye, if that ’s gone.” Anty shook her head. ‘ Well, I ’ll sit 
down here, and wait till ye choose to spake ; and not spind any 
more 0’ my breath on ye ; for to tell God’s truth, I’ve not much 
to spare ; only I can’t think what ’s over the girl.’’-—Lambert 
sat down ; and after a considerable pause, during which Anty 
twisted and untwisted the corner of her apron with admirable 
perseverance, she drew the letter from its hiding-place, and 
turning away her blushing face as she spoke, said, with consi- 
derable hesitation— 

‘** Ye funned me about a letther last night ; sure I could n’t 
help it if the boy chose to write. It’s no faut o’ mine. I did n’t 
put any comether in life upon him ; and more betokens, I 
would n’t have troubled ye to rade it for me, if I could rade it 
myself ; and sure, Gray Lambert, I did n’t desave ye by no 
manner of manes ; for 1 knew ye mistrusted we were almost 
keeping company afore Pat took the turn for going to sea.” 

*** Well, Anty, ye mane to be Gray Lambert's granddaughter ; 
well, whist now, there, I ’ll rade the letther.”’ 


‘ « My dear Anty, 

‘*T do hope that these few lines will meet acceptance and 
true love from you, for ye hav n’t forgot the fippinny-bit, the 
half of it and the long curl are next my bateing heart this minit, 
and sure it’s in the core of it they should be, if 1 had any way 
to get them there ; but it’s all the same. Iam unasy in my 
mind, about two things, my poor, ould, ancient gran’fader, 
and your little, innocent, flirtish ways. Ah, Anty, sure there ’s 
all the boys on land that you used to taze the life out o’ me 
about. And ye think it no harm to laugh wid ’em now, but it 
would be not the same if ye were married.—Ye ’d behave your- 
self thin, Anty. And that and my auld ancient gran’fader has 
made up my mind.—And the thoughts of it has prevented my 
spending.—And I’m coming home, plaze God, only do n’t tell 
the ould man, nor Bang, the baste, becase I manes every mo- 
ther’s sowl o’ ye much joy. And I ’ve bought such a beautiful 
gown piece for the wedding. Only to my thinking, Anty, 
nothing can make ye handsomer than ye are. And many char- 
mers I have seen, but none like my Bannow girl. And Jim 
the boatswain has made a song upon ye, according to my tell- 
ing, and every song ends wid— 

“ Anty, the darlint of the land, 
Is still her Paddy’s pride.” 
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‘ “Oh, it’s a dale a finer song than ‘ Colleen das Cruthene 
amo,’ as you ‘Il say whin you hear it, which ‘Il be very soon afther 
you, and my ould ancient gran’fader gets the letthers. And 
there ’s another boy travelling home to Bannow, by the name of 
Thomas Clavery, alate soldier, but discharged ; an honest, 
dacent fellow as ever drew breath, and doting alive upon his 
wife and the grawls. Be faithful to him that is faithful to you, 
‘true as the needle to the poll..—God’s blessing be about ye, 
prays, my dear Anty, 

‘* Your most affectionate lover, 
** (husband soon,) ’till death, 
“* Parrick LAMBERT.” 


‘Gray Lambert folded up the epistle and returned it to its 
rightful owner ; the old man did not jest upon its contents, but 
rising from his seat, laid his hand on Anty’s head, and ina deep 
but solemn voice, said,— 

‘ * So, colleen, the promise has past betwixt ye, that in God’s 
eye is as binding on you asif the blessed Pope had joined ye’r 
hands in his holy temple at Rome. I knew ye had a kindness 
for each other, from many little things, more especially from 
the way Pat always mintioned ye in his letthers, but I did n’t 
think ye were contracted, or else, Anty, whom I love, (and 
good right I have to love ye, as my own child), I would have 
talked more seriously to you about the little flirting ways ye’r 
true love mintions. Anty, look up in the ould man’s face, and 
tell him, did ye ever think, think solidly, what was required of 
woman in marriage?” There was that in Gray Lambert’s 
manner which conquered levity, and the young girl looked up 
with the expression of countenance which replied “ no;” “ few 
crathurs at ye’r age do,” he continued, “‘ and what I say to 
you, ye young wild flower, sweet and spotless as ye are, I will 
say to him, and more too, for ye are far faithfuller in ye’r naturs 
nor we. Ah, Anty! it ’s asy enough to be true to the young 
heart’s first love, whin all is full of hope ; but in my early days 
I have seen affection strong as life, and then a breath, or a word, 
ora look, may-be, has begun unkindness, and that has in- 
creased until, at last, bitther scorn, ay, and black hatred grew, 
where there had been nothing but love and smiles. And women 
have much to bear, Anty, for it ’s little men heed an unkind 
word unjustly spoken, may be, and yet to be borne, almost as 
if it was love or darlint, which is the hardest word I hope ever 
to hear Patrick make use of to you. But my girl, when ye 
knew of the promise, it was n’t quite right of ye to skit, and 
laugh, and dance, as if ye were quite free. Sure I know ye’r 
full of life and merriment, but a betrothed maiden and a wedded 
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wife ought to have a continued cheerfulness, more nor a giggling 
wildness. Ah! don’t look angry, my colleen, the aged man’s 
words are warm with pure good wishes, although his heart is 
ould. And as to Pat’s love lasting, I’ve no fear of that, seeing 
he has n’t been caught with the fair faces of the strangers. And 
as to yours, my dear child, I know ye ’ll give over ye’r innocent 
tricks now, and not let ye’r temper be quite so hasty, and grow 
a steady wife—” 

* 1’m sure, Gray Lambert,” interrupted Anty, half crying, 
‘** ve ’ve no rason to upraid me after that fashion, for I meant 
no harm, and nothing in life would ever make me jilty.”’ 

‘ « Asy, agra, till I tell ye a little story to divart yea bit, and 
it ’s all thrue, and I know ye ’ll find out my maning, for ye’r 
eute enough.” And Anty listened very attentively, pulling first 
one and then the other of ‘‘ Bang, the baste’s” ears, which he 
bore patiently, not even increasing her perplexity by moving 
his head from off her lap. 

‘* In the ancint times, when flowers, and trees, and fairies 
were on spaking terms, and all friendly together ; one fine 
summer’s day, the sun shone out on a beautiful garden, where 
there were all sorts of flowers that ye could mintion, and a love- 
ly but giddy fairy, went sporting about from one to the other 
(although no one could see her, because of the sun light,) as 
gay as the morning lark ; then says the Fairy to the Rose— 
‘ Rose, if the sun was clouded, and the storm came on, would 
ye shelter and love me still?’ ‘ Do you doubt me?’ says the 
Rose, and reddened up with anger.—‘ Lily,’ says the Fairy to 
another love, ‘if the sun was clouded and a storm came on, 
would ye shelter and love me still?’ ‘Oh! do you think [ 
could change ?’ says the Lily, and she grew still paler with 
sorrow.—‘ Tulip,’ said the Fairy, ‘ if the sun was clouded, and 
a storm came on, would ye shelter and love me still?’ ‘ Upon 
my word,’ said the Tulip, making a very gentleman-like bow, 

‘ye’r the very first lady that ever doubted my constancy ;’ so 
the Fairy sported on, joyful to think of her kind and blooming 
friends. She revelled away for a time, and then she thought 
on the pale blue Violet that was almost kivered with its broad 
green leaves ; and although it was an ould comrade, she might 
have forgotten it, had it not been for the sweet scent that came 
up from ‘the modest flower. ‘Oh! V iolet,’ said the Fairy, ‘ if 
the sun was clouded, and a storm came on, would ye shelter 
and love me still?’ And the Violet made answer—‘ Ye have 
known me long, sweet Fairy, and in the first spring time, when 
there were few other flowers, ye used to shield from the could 
blast under my leaves ; now ye ’ve almost forgotten me—but 
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let it pass—try my truth, if ever you should meet misfortune— 
but I say nothing.” Well, the Fairy skitted at that, and clap- 
ped her silvery wings, and whisked, singing off, on a sun bame ; 
but she was hardly gone when a black cioud grew up out of the 
north, all in a minit, and the light was shrouded, and the rain 
fell in slashings like hail, and away flies the Fairy to her friend 
the Rose.—‘ Now, Rose,’ says she, ‘the rain is come, so shel- 
ter and love me still.’ ‘I can hardly shelter my own buds,’ 
says the Rose, ‘ but the Lily has a deep cup.’ Well, the poor 
little Fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to the Lily. 
‘Lily,’ says she, ‘the storm is come, so shelter and love me 
still.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ says the Lily, ‘ but if 1 were to open my 
cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would be 
spoilt—the Tulip has long laves.’ Well, the Fairy was down- 
hearted enough, but she went tothe Tulip, who she always 
thought a most sweet-spoken gentleman. He certainly did not 
look as bright as he had done in the sun, but she waved her 
little wand, and, ‘ Tulip,’ says she, ‘ the rain and storm are 
come, and J am very weary, but you will shelter and love me 
still?’ ‘ Begone,’ says the Tulip, ‘ be off,’ says he; ‘a pretty 
pickle I should be in, if I let every wandering scamper come 
about me.’—Well, by this time she was very tired, and her 
wings hung dripping at her back, wet indeed—but there was 
no help for it, and laneing on her pretty silver wand, she limped 
off to the Violet ; and the darlint little flower, with its blue eye, 
that ’s as clear as a kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word 
she spoke, but opened her broad green leaves, and took the 
wild wandering cratur to her bosom, and dried her wings, and 
breathed the sweetest parfumes over her, and sheltered her un- 
til the storm was clear gone. Then the humble Violet spoke, 
and said— Fairy Queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the 
love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman, or fairy spi- 
rit; the ould love is better than the gay compliments of a world 
of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.’ And the Fairy 
knew that it was true for the blue Violet ; and she contented 
herself ever after, and built her downy bower under the wide 
spreading Violet leaves, that sheltered her from the rude win- 
ter’s wind and the hot summer’s sun ; and to this very day the 
fairies love the violet beds.” 

‘ Anty smiled and suffered Bang’s ears to escape, when the 
story was finished ; Gray Lambert smiled also, and as she was 
departing, inquired if her parents knew of the contract. She 
frankly replied in the negative , and the old man accompanied 
the little gipsy to her father’s cabin, where the news was joy- 
fully received. Everybody liked Patrick ; and, moreover, every 
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body suspected that in some sly corner, the old man had where- 
withal to make a plentiful wedding. 

‘ Nothing happened to prevent matters coming to a happy 
termination ; Thomas Clevery and Patrick Lambert returned 
on the same day. The gown-piece was declared to be an “ un- 
common beauty,’ even by Mrs Cassidy ; and the night was 
fixed for the wedding ; but where do you suppose the wedding 
was celebrated ? In no other place, I assure you, than in Gray 
Lambert’s old castle. 

** It’s a fancy I know,” said he, “ and a strange one, but 
I can’t help it ; the bride and bridegroom can trot off to their 
nate little cabin, that ’s all ready for them, and that, I defy any 
one to say, wants a single thing ; and it will make me happy 
to know that once more laughter and music will visit the ancient 
Castle of Coolhull.” 

‘ [ am not prepared to state whether or not Anty learned wri- 
ting, for she was able to prevail upon Patrick to “‘ give up the 
sea,’ and content himself with the occasional management of 
a fishing-boat ; consequently, she was not likely in the whole 
course of her life to receive another letter. She remembered 
the fairy tale, and, to the credit of the sex be it spoken, left off 
“her flirting ways.” ’ 





Art. lil.—4rithmetic and Geometry as Studies for Children. 


Ir is a great improvement in modern education, that the 
science of quantity is beginning to be substituted for the dry and 
troublesome abstractions of grammar. ‘That grammar is usefal 
in perfecting language, written or spoken, but especially the 
former, cannot be doubted, and consequertly that it ought to 
occupy 2 portion of time at some stage of elementary instruc- 
tion ; but we think it equally clear, that the premature and 
enforced attention, which has been given to it in the schools of the 
United States, has been an obstacle to much good, and the cause 
of much positive evil. It ought to be an axiom in teaching that a 
learner does in fact retrograde when he does not progress,* and 
acquires a habit unfavorable to his future advancement by every 
lesson which is not learned, and so learned as to be upon the 
whole satisfactory to himself. We do believe there are masters 
and methods of teaching that can conduct pupils of the earliest 
speaking age, from one degree of knowledge to another, in such 


* If any one objects to this useful word as an Americanism, we can say 
that we have the authority of Shakspeare and Judge Marshall in favor of it. 
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a manner, that every new step will be taken with more alacrity 
and vigor than the preceding one. We do not mean to say 
that this is not effected already to a considerable extent by many 
instructers,—we believe that it is, and that an auspicious revolu- 
tion, as important as any that has occurred to the republic, has 
commenced, or, at least, has been so distinc tly conceived, that 
it is not likely to ‘ go backward.’ Such a rev olution we should 
rejoice to accelerate, having borne an humble part in giving the 
first impulse to the ball.* The improvement of which we 
speak, relates rather to the arrangement of studies than to the 
mode of conducting them. 

Although language i is one of the first things acquired in the 
natural order of mental education, grammar, asa distinct branch, 
is one of the latest. Grammar is not the cause of correct speak- 
ing or writing, but the effect of it. It is true that cause and effect, 
after a time, act reciprocally upon each other, in the same man- 
ner as money acquired at first by industry and skill, begets other 
money, and enables skill and industry to act with more advantage 
than they could without it. Accordingly we find that poems, 
laws, orations, and dramas were composed a long time before 
a grammar was written. The first grammar of the Greek, and 
prob: ibly the first of any European language, was made, not in 
the Greeco- Augustan age, nor at Athens, nor even by a Greek ; 
butin Egypt, seven hundred years after Homer, and one hun- 
dred at least after glory and great men had departed from 
Athens, and lastly by a Byzantine and a librarian. Neverthe- 
less, we do not mean that no grammar was taught in Greece ; 
unquestionably it was taught every day and hour, in every word 
spoken or read, and by every person who approached a child 
that was to receive a careful and correct education. In this man- 
ner, and in this only, would we have boys learn grammar in our 
republic. Ifsent tocompetent instructers, they will learn grammar 
in every breath ; they will not bear their teachers say, I thinks, 
or you thinks that harmony and zeal prevails, though difficul- 
ties has retarded. But, on the contrary, every sentence will be 
framed with an habitual regard to mumbat, person, mood, tense, 
relative, antecedent, and the usage of the best speakers and 
writers. In this manner grammar infuses itself into the language 
as salubrity of atmosphere does into the blood. It will be 
found on investigation, that the standard writers in every lan- 


* See two articles on ‘Juvenile Studies,’ published in the ‘ Prize Book’ 
of the Boston Latin School. 
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guage, preceded the formation of a system of grammar, which, in 
fact, is nothing but deriving by induction a set of rules from the 
usage of those writers, as astronomy is from an observation 
of the phases and motions of the ‘heavenly bodies. 

To illustrate still farther the impracticability and absurdity of 
grammar as a juvenile exercise, we will advert for a moment 
to some of the terms, definitions and rules. 

The grand divisions which are laid down in the beginning of 
every treatise upon grammar, are called orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax and prosody. The author of one of the best 
English grammars, as if conscious of the unintelligibleness 
of these Greek compounds, and their futility for the purpose of 
instruction, adds the following explanation :— 


‘ This division may be rendered more intelligible to the stu- 
dent, by observing, in other words, that grammar treats —first, 
of the fora and sound of letters, the combination of letters into 
syllables, and syllables into words; secondly, of the different 
sorts of words, their various modifications, and their derivation ; 
thirdly, of the union and right order of words in the formation of 
a sentence ; and Jdastly, of the just pronunciation and poetical 
construction of sentences.’ 

We venture to assert, that neither the terms themselves, nor 
their explanation, good as it is, was ever understood by one out 
of ten thousand of the young * students,’ who have been directed 
to the pages of the grammar to learn ‘the art of speaking 
and writing correctly.’ The same remark is true of most of 
the other technics and definitions of grammar ; e. g. ‘ articulate 
sounds, which can be perfectly uttered ;’ ‘articulate sounds which 
cannot be perfectly uttered,’ ‘ diphthongs, ee tripthongs,’ ‘ semi- 
vowels,’ ‘ pronouns,’ ‘ adjectives, ’ *conjugations,’ ‘ conjunctions, 
disjunctive and copulative,’ &c &c. How many thousands 
of children have been required to commit to memory that 
‘ words are articulate sounds used by common consent as signs 
of ideas,’ before they know what either signs, ideas, or common 
consent may mean! that ‘adjectives are words added to sub- 
stantives to express their quality,’ before they know the distine- 
tion between substances and qualities. If, in process of time, the 
learner should study a treatise upon logic or mental philosophy, he 
would then obtain the elements of that knowledge, which was at- 
tempted to be forced into him in such hard and indigestible masses. 
The mistake arises from leaving the synthetic, and resorting to 
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the analytic method ; analysis is the employment of informed and 
mature minds ; synthesis of the infantile and uninformed. 
This very word synthesis, suggests an illustration. We do not 
write for children, but for their instructers and parents ; but if we 
did, should we not be justly ridiculed if we used the term, or 
attempted to convey the idea of synthesis ; and yet is it more 
unintelligible or compiex than syntax and the like, with which 
we are perpetually worrying our children, and wasting their 
time and our own? 

The objections to committing to memory the columns of a 
dictionary, are scarcely less obvious and strong than to com- 
mitting grammar. ‘The acquisition of words is not know- 
ledge, and surely not much, except words, is obtained by the 
exercise, (a very favourite one with some teachers,) of learning 
the dictionary by heart. ‘The definitions must of necessity be 
by means of synonymous words, or equivalent phrases, not by a 
description of the characteristics and properties of things ; in- 
deed such a description would be found to be premature for 
most pupils, who are set to committing dictionaries to memory. 

We were much amused on one occasion by the account 
which a young lady of distinguished talent, gave of the trouble 
and fear experienced by her when at school, in committing to me- 
mory a definition ; or rather in retaining, until recitation time 
on the next morning, a quantity of words which did not convey 
half as much meaning as the twaddle of a bob-o-link, and could 
not be more easily or accurately remembered. As the case fur- 
nishes a good general illustration of the futility, to say no worse, 
of learning names without acquiring any knowledge of things, 
we quote the identical definition, which left an impression of 
terror on a mind of unusual strength. 

‘ Borax. s. An artificial salt, prepared from sal amoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, sea salt, and alum dissolved in wine.’ 

To increase the absurdity, if it could be increased, the same 
dictionary in which the above information was found, contained 
no definition of any one of the ingredients enumerated. This 
fact would not merit particular mention, if it were peculiar to 
the dictionary in question; but it is not. It will be found to be 
universally true, that the real use and understanding of dictiona- 
ries, and still more of grammars, require a considerable varie 
and store of information, without which they are not helps, but 
hindrances in education. 
Lhomond, in his preface to Elements of French Grammar, 
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has some remarks upon the necessity of simplifying his sub- 
ject, and adapting it to the capacities of children, which al- 
wa /s p eased us, both on account of the judgment and the feeling 
which they manifest. 


? 


‘ First elements,’ says he, ‘cannot be too much simplified. 
When we address children, there is a certain measure of infor- 
nation to which we must restrict ourselves, because they are 
not capable of receiving more.—Above all, it is important not 
to present many objects ata time. It is necessary, if we may 
be allowed the expression, to make ideas enter their little un- 
derstandings one by one, as you introduce liquor by little and 
little into a vessel, which has a small mouth ; if you pour too 
much at once, the liquor spreads and does not enter at all. 

‘There is also an order that must be observed; this consists princi- 
pally in not supposing things which have not been taught, and in 
commencing with lessons, which do not depend upon other les- 
sons which follow. In short, there is a mode of conveying 
knowledge, accommodated to the weakness of infant minds. 
It is not by abstract definitions that we can make them under- 
stand the subjects upon which we address them, but by charac- 
teristics and marks which are palpable to the senses, and render 
one thing easily distinguishable from another’* 

It is obvious that to apply these principles to practice, a 
knowledge of children is necessary. Devoted during twenty 
years to the duties of public instruction, I have had an opportu- 
nity to observe them closely, to measure their capacities, and 
to discover what is suitable for them. It was this knowledge, 
which experience alone can give, that determined me to under- 
take the composition of elementary books. May the execution 
of the task fulfil the only object, which I propose to myself; that 
of being useful to innocent childhood, and of sparing it a portion 
of the tears which first studies cause to flow.’ 

It is to be regretted that the benevolent sagacity of this philo- 
sophical schoolmaster did not lead him to discard entirely from 
juvenile studies a science, which he strongly implies and might 
have asserted, had hitherto been attempted not only without 
profit, but with great waste; and which he might have in- 
fered could not be under taken by children at all without 


* A definition presents a complex idea, which supposes simple ones; a 
child not having acquired simple ideas relating toa thing, cannot understand 
a definition of it. And yet definitions, which should be the last, are com- 
monly the first thing presented to learners, however young. Give a child 
enough simple or particular ideas, and he will soon form complex or general 
ones with an ingenuity and alacrity which can be compared to nothing but 
the application of the art. 
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‘causing tears to flow.? Doubtless he did simplify his 
subject very much, and in so doing made an excellent little 
grammar for youth and adults, native and foreign, who wish 
to learn the French language correctly, but a bad one, though 
the best in the language, and about as good as any which can 
be found in any language, for children. For after discoursing 
so sensibly and touchingly as he has above, he proceeds to de- 
fine grammar to be ‘ the art of speaking and writing correctly.’ 
What adequate idea can children have of an ‘art,’ or of 
‘correct speaking and writing.’ ‘Their very masters would not 
agree whether grammar were properly denominated an art or a 
science. Grammar, so far as it consists in parsing, (a very un- 
profitable affair,) and running over cases, and conjugations, is an 
art ; but when it is employed in comparing languages, devel- 
oping their common principles, tracing them and their terms 
to their origin, then it is justly dignified with the name of 
ence. ‘There are other objects of education, which may, with 
equal propriety, be called arts or sciences. Again, in regard to 
‘ correct writing and speaking,’ it is perfectly plain that the general 
ideas which children have of right and wrong, have little analogy 
to that right and wrong in philology and criticism, which are im- 
plied in this definition, as if they were familiar to a child from the 
hour of its birth! Just as much information would be conveyed 
by saying, that grammar ‘is the art of speaking and writing’ as 
we should do; and if it be asked ‘how that is?’ the answer 
will be, ‘as good writers and speakers do,’ 7. e. by imitation, 
the great instrument of all early improvement. 

Thus are we compelled, if we follow nature and reason, to 
return to that method of learning to speak and write, which it is 
the present object to recommend, and to which we would 
have children entirely left, subject of course to such occa- 
sional correction and general guidance, as parents and teachers 
may perceive to be necessary. 

This was the method by which Homer, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero learned their grammar ; this was the method by which 
Shakspeare learned all the English grammar that he knew, for no 
English grammar was then made ; this was the method by 
which Lady Montague, whose style is allowed to be a model of 
correct and pure English, learned all the grammar that she knew, 
for no treatise upon the subject was at that time used in female 
seminaries or in conducting female education any where. The 
same remarks are applicable to the letters of Madame de Sevigné. 
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We allude to the works of these ladies for the purpose of 
anticipating by their examples an objection, which might be 
imagined, viz: that Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and Milton, one 
of the latter of whom was, we believe, the author of the first 
English grammar, studied Latin and Greek grammatically ; 
and had only to apply to their mother tongue some general 
principles, which they had learned in the study of those gram- 
mars. For ourselves we never did think so much as some per- 
sons appear to, of the assistance derived to the English student 
from the Latin, however highly we may estimate that language 
for its own sake, and for the sake of the treasures of thought, of 
which it is the strong and rich casket. We presume that Latin 
aids the English student about as much as French, or Italian, 
and not much more ; for the general principles, and even the 
anomalies of language, are surprisingly alike. Admitting, however, 
the vulgar prejudice in its full extent, it is certain that neither 
Latin, Greek, nor any other grammar, had an agency in forming 
the very correct style of Lady Montague, or Madame de Sevigné. 

Although these brilliant examples, and the history of the 
Greek literature prove beyond a doubt, that the study of gram- 
mar, as a separate science, is by no means indispensable to a 
thorough knowledge and accurate use of language, still we have no 
doubt that this study may, at a proper time, afford facilities to all, 
but especially to those who have not had, in early life, the advan- 
tage of good instruction and example, of reading standard 
works, and associating with well educated people. 

At what stage, then, should the aid of grammars be resorted 
to? This must depend, in all cases, upon previous acquirements. 
A great deal should have been read, transcribed and studied ; 
and a great many choice pieces in prose and poetry committed 
to memory. Geography is vastly better adapted to the under- 
standing of children than grammar ; and history, biography, 
voyages, travels, memoirs, historical novels, poetry, and essays 
afford intellectual amusement, valuable information, and estab- 
lish a habit of ‘ correct speaking and writing,’ to say nothing of 
the incipient formation of the taste and style. Grammar may, 
with propriety, follow all these ; and if the student is destined for 
a learned education, may precede or accompany the study of 
rhetoric, logic, metaphysical and moral philosophy. 

But the studies which we wish particularly to recommend as 
substitutes for grammar, in the place which it has occupied, 
and until recently, exclusively occupied, are arithmetic and 
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geometry. The primary advantages of these sciences are 
simplicity, precision, and a susceptibility of sensible illustrations 
at every step. If a child can count his cherries, and can tell a 
large apple from a little one, he has all he preliminary ideas that 
are necessary for commencing these studies. He has the ideas 
of number and extent, which are the foundations of arithmetic 
and geometry. Not that we would have him ignorant of every- 

thing else, or be taught these as his first lessons. He should 
have previously were, to write and read. Writing should. 
begin as soon as a child has strength to hold and guide a pen 
or pencil, and attention and judgment sufficient to imitate marks, 
letters, and copies. ‘There is still an unaccountable prejudice, 
less however than formerly, against permitting young children 
to learn writing. They ought to learn it with their letters. 
The easiest and pleasantest way for them to learn their alphabet 
is to form the letters on a slate or with a pen. ‘They are per- 
fectly competent to the exercise, and are uniformly pleased with 
it. In fact the pencil or pen is scarcely more important as an 
instrument of the mechanical art of writing, than of acquiring all 
sorts of knowledge suited to the infantile capacity. Mr Campbell, 

while rector of the university of Glasgow, among other original 
and admirable ideas in his letters to the students, recommends 
stenography as an art of universal importance, and proper to be 
taught to children, as regularly and generally as the common 
mode of writing. This is one of the happiest thoughts on edu- 
cation that has been put forth in our times, and we recommend 
it to the attention of every parent and teacher in this republic. 
If stenography had been as generally understood, and as readily 
practised as the common mode of “writing—and it is quite as 
easily acquired—it is not too much to say that our literature, 
legislation, and jurisprudence, would have been more perfect than 
they have been and are. ‘The eloquence of the founders and 
ornaments of the republic, such as Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
Adams, Henry, Ames, the Lees, the Pinkneys, King, Morris, 
and Dexter, would not have perished with them, or have been so 
meagerly and meanly preserved, as to afford very little satisfac- 
tion to those who would now and hereafter possess themselves 
of their sentiments, second only in value and authority to the 
constitution, laws, and judicial principles which they discussed 
and settled ; or would contemplate them as models of patriotism 
and eloquence. It i; painful to reflect upon what we have lost, 
and are losing every day, in the unreported or imperfectly 
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from his bag a long, narrow, dirty looking letter, presented it, 
replaced his bag, and journeyed on. Anty stopped, and looked 
after him ; ‘ John, John, I want to spake to ye.’ John again 
stopped. ‘I wanted to ask ye if so be that ye found—I mean 
met—a—a—I thought may be ye ‘might have—ah, John, ye 
know what, for poor Anty ?” John took the pipe from his 
mouth and simply said, ‘ May be ye ’ll_ tell a body, who likes 

lain spakeing, what ye’r after? ‘ Well thin, John, have ye a 
etther for me? ‘ Yes! why did n’t ye ask me that a while 
- and not give me the trouble of taking off my bag twice ? 
‘ Why didn’t ye give it to me, and I to the fore ? sure ye knew 
ye had it.” . Why look ye, Anty M‘Queen, I have been thirty 
years a Postman, and I have always done what the back of the 
letther tould me ; and look, the direction on that is, “Anty M‘- 
Queen, Hill Side, Bannow, County of Wexford, Ireland, Post 
Paid ; to the care of John Williams, Bannow Postman ; to be 
kept till called for,” And sure it was no business of mine to 
give it ye till ye called for it, or what I consider the same thing 
asked for it?” Poor Anty slumbered not that night. 


‘Her father’s cottage was on the hill side, and a very neat 
cabin it was ; well filled too with children of all ages and sizes, 
from Anty, the eldest, who, in her own opinion, was quite old 
enough to be married, down to a fat, rosy “‘lump of a boy,” who, 
although hardly able to crawl, fought manfully with the pig for 
every potatoe it took into its mouth. The household, with the 
exception of Anty, were all fast asleep, and, from the nature of 
her dress (according tothe fashionable acceptance of the word, 
she might have been called full dressed; 2. e. half naked,) it 
might be supposed she had been in bed ; however, there she 
sa over the dying embers of the fire ; an end of candle stuck 
in a scooped potato, that served as a candlestick, and an open 
letter in her hand, which she turned one way, and then ano- 
ther, without being able to understand a single word of its 
contents. 

‘Poor Anty ! it was only when she had received from the 
Postman the long-expected epistle, that it occurred to her she 
was utterly unable to peruse it. Indeed she could hardly deci- 
pher print. But as to the writing she never had a pen in her 
hand in her life. Had she been inclined to make confidants of 
her father and mother, she would have been precisely in the 
same dilemma ; for they were equally ignorant; and bitterly 
did she regret the obstinacy of her disposition, which prevented 
her harkening to Master Ben, when he counselled her to be- 
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let it pass—try my truth, if ever you should meet misfortune— 
but I say nothing.” Well, the Fairy skitted at that, and clap- 

d-her silvery wings, and whisked, singing off, on a sun bame ; 
but she was hardly gone when a black cloud grew up out of the 
north, ali in a minit, and the light was shrouded, and the rain 
fell in slashings like hail, and away flies the Fairy to her friend 
the Rose.—‘ Now, Rose,’ says she, ‘the rain is come, so shel- 
ter and Jove me still.’ ‘I can hardly shelter my own buds,’ 
says the Rose, ‘ but the Lily has a.deep cup.’ Well, the poor 
little Fairy’s wings were almost wet, but she got to the Lily. 
‘ Lily,’ says she, ‘the storm is come, so shelter and love me 
still.’ ‘Iam sorry,’ says the Lily, ‘ but if I were to cpen my 
cup, the rain would beat in like fun, and my seed would be 
spoilt—the Tulip has long laves.’ Well, the Fairy was down- 
hearted enough, but she went to the Tulip, who she always 
thought a most sweet-spoken gentleman. He certainly did not 
look as bright as he had done in the sun, but she waved her 
little wand, and, ‘ Tulip,’ says she, ‘ the rain and storm are 
come, and I am very weary, but you will shelter and love me 
still?’ ‘ Begone,’ says the ‘lulip, ‘ be off,’ says he ; ‘ a pretty 
pickle I should be in, if I let every wandering scamper come 
about me.’—Well, by this time she was very tired, and her 
wings hung dripping at her back, wet indeed—but there was 
no help for it, and laneing on her pretty silver wand, she limped 
off to the Violet ; and the darlint little flower, with its blue eye, 
that ’s as clear as a kitten’s, saw her coming, and never a word 
she spoke, but opened her broad green leaves, and took the 
wild wandering cratur to her bosom, and dried her wings, and 
breathed the sweetest parfumes over her, and sheltered her un- 
til the storm was clear gone. Then the humble Violet spoke, 
and said—‘ Fairy Queen, it is bad to flirt with many, for the 
love of one true heart is enough for earthly woman, or fairy spi- 
rit ; the ould love is better than the gay compliments of a world 
of flowers, for it will last when the others pass.’ And the Fairy 
knew that it was true for the blue Violet ; and she contented 
herself ever after, and built her downy bower under the wide 
spreading Violet leaves, that sheltered her from the rude win- 
ter’s wind and the hot summer’s sun ; and to this very day the 
fairies love the violet beds.” 

‘ Anty smiled and suffered Bang’s ears to escape, when the 
story was finished ; Gray Lambert smiled also, and as she was 
departing, inquired if her parents knew of the contract. She 
frankly replied in the negative ; and the old man accompanied 
the little gipsy to her father’s cabin, where the news was joy- 
fully received. Everybody liked Patrick ; and, moreover, every 
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body suspected that in some sly corner, the old man had where- 
withal to make a plentiful wedding. 

‘ Nothing happened to prevent matters coming to a happy 
termination ; Thomas Clevery and Patrick Lambert returned 
on the same day. The gown-piece was declared to be an “ un- 
common beauty,” even by Mrs Cassidy ; and the night was 
fixed for the wedding ; but where do you suppose the wedding 
was celebrated ? In no other place, I assure you, than in Gray 
Lambert’s old castle. 

‘“Tt’s a fancy I know,” said he, “ and a strange one, but 
I can’t help it ; the bride and bridegroom can trot off to their 
nate little cabin, that ’s all ready for them, and that, I defy any 
one to say, wants a single thing ; and it will make me happy 
to know that once more laughter and music will visit the ancient 
Castle of Coolhull.” 

‘I am not prepared to state whether or not Anty learned wri- 
ting, for she was able to prevail upon Patrick to “ give up the 
sea,’ and content himself with the occasional management of 
a fishing-boat ; consequently, she was not likely in the whole 
course of her life to receive another letter. She remembered 
the fairy tale, and, to the credit of the sex be it spoken, left off 
“her flirting ways.” ’ 
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Ir is a great improvement in modern education, that the 
science of quantity is beginning to be substituted for the dry and 
troublesome abstractions of grammar. ‘That grammar is useful 
in perfecting language, written or spoken, but especially the 
former, cannot be doubted, and consequently that it ought to 
occupy a portion of time at some stage of elementary instruc- 
tion ; but we think it equally clear, that the premature and 
enforced attention, which has been given to it in the schools~of the 
United States, has been an obstacle to much good, and the cause 
of much positive evil. It ought to be an axiom in teaching that a 
learner does in fact retrograde when he does not progress,* and 
acquires a habit unfavorable to his future advancement by every 
lesson which is not learned, and so learned as to be upon the 
whole satisfactory to himself. We do believe there are masters 
and methods of teaching that can conduct pupils of the earliest 
speaking age, from one degree of knowledge to another, in such 


* If any one objects to this useful word as an Americanism, we can say 
that we have the authority of Shakspeare and Judge Marsball in favor of it. 
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a manner, that every new step will be taken with more alacrity 
and vigor than ‘the preceding one. We do not mean to say 
that this is not effected already to a considerable extent by many 
instructers,—we believe that it is, and that an auspicious revolu- 
tion, as important as any that has occurred to the republic, has 
commenced, or, at least, has been ¢o distinctly conceived, that 
it is not likely to ‘ go backward.’ Such a revolution we should 
rejoice to accelerate, having borne an humble part in giving the 
first impulse to the ball. * The improvement of waich we 
speak, relates rather to the arrangement of studies than to the 
mode of conducting them. 

Although language is one of the first things acquired in the 
natural order of mental education, grammar, as a distinct branch, 
is one of the latest. Grammar is not the cause of correct speak- 
ing or writing, but the effect of it. It is true that cause and effect, 
after a time, act reciprocally upon each other, in the same man- 
ner as money acquired at first by industry and skill, begets other 
money, and enables skill and industry to act with more advantage 
than they could without it. Accordingly we find that poems, 
laws, orations, and dramas were composed along time before 
a grammar was written. The first grammar of the Greek, and 
probably the first of any Euronean language, was made, not in 
the Greeco-Augustan age, nor at Athens, nor even by a Greek ; 
but in Egypt, seven hundred years after Homer, and one hun- 
dred at least after glory and great men had departed from 
Athens, and lastly by a Byzantine and a librarian. Neverthe- 
less, we do not mean that no grammar was taught in Greece ; 
unquestionably it was taught ey ery day and hout, i in every w ord 
spoken or read, and by every person who approached a child 
that was to receive a careful and correct education. In this man- 
ner, and in this only, would we have boys learn grammar in our 
republic. If sent tocompetent instructers, they will learn grammar 
in every breath ; they will not hear their teachers say, I thinks, 
or you thinks that harmony and zeal prevails, though difficul- 
ties has retarded. But, on the contrary, every sentence w ill be 
framed with an habitual regard to number, person, mood, tense, 
relative, antecedent, and the usage of the best speakers and 
writers. In this manner grammar infuses itself into the language 
as_salubrity of atrnosphere does into the blood. It will be 
found on investigation, that the standard writers in every lan- 


* See two articles on ‘Juvenile Studies,’ published in the ‘ Prize Book’ 
of the Boston Latin School. 
N. &. VOL. I. NO. I. 3 
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guage, preceded the formation of a system of grammar, which, in 
fact, is nothing but deriving by induction a set of rules from the 
usage of those writers, as astronomy is from an observation 
of the phases and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

To illustrate still farther the impracticability and absurdity of 
grammar as a juvenile exercise, we will advert for a moment 
to some of the terms, defiditions and rules. 

The grand divisions which are laid down in the beginning of 
every treatise upon grammar, are called orthography, etymol- 
ogy, syntax ina prosody. The author of one of the best 
English grammars, as if conscious of the unintelligibleness 
of these Greek compounds, and their futility for the purpose of 
instruction, adds the following explanation :— 


‘ This division may be rendered more intelligible to the stu- 
dent, by observing, in other words, that grammar treats —first, 
of the form and sound of letters, the combination of letters into 
syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly, of the different 
sorts of words, their various modifications, and their derivation ; 
thirdly, of the union and right order of words in the formation of 
a sentence ; and Jastly, of the just pronunciation and poetical 
construction of sentences.’ 


We venture to assert, that neither the terms themselves, nor 
their explanation, good as it is, was ever understood by one out 
of ten thousand of the young ‘ students,’ who have been directed 
to the pages of the grammar to learn ‘the art of speaking 
and writing correctly.’ The same remark is true of most of 
the other technics and definitions of grammar ; e. { g. * articulate 
sounds, which can be perfectly uttered ;’ ‘ articulate sounds which 
cannot be perfectly uttered,’ ‘ diphthongs,’ ‘ tripthongs,’ ‘ semi- 
vowels,’ ‘ pronouns,’ $ adjectives,’ *‘ conjugations,’ ‘ conjunctions, 
disjunctive and copulative,’ &c &c. How many thousands 
of children have been required to commit to memory that 
‘ words are articulate sounds used by common consent as signs 
of ideas,’ before they know what either signs, ideas, or common 
consent may mean ! | that < adjectives are words added to sub- 
stantives to express their quality,’ before they know the distinc- 
tion between substances and qualities. If, in process of time, the 
learner should study a treatise upon logic or mental philosophy, he 
would then obtain the elements of that knowledge, which was at- 
tempted to be forced into him in such hard and indigestible masses. 
The mistake arises from leaving the synthetic, and resorting to 
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the analytic method ; analysis is the employment of informed and 
mature minds ; synthesis of the infantile and uninformed. 
This very word synthesis, suggests an illustration. We do not 
write for children, but for their instructers and parents ; but if we 
did, should we not be justly ridiculed if we used the term, or 
attempted to convey the idea of synthesis ; and yet is it more 
unintelligible or complex than syntax and the like, with which 
we are perpetually worrying our children, and wasting their 
time and our own? 

The objections to committing to memory the columns of a 
dictionary, are scarcely less obvious and strong than to com- 
mitting grammar. ‘The acquisition of words is not know- 
ledge, and surely not much, except words, is obtained by the 
exercise, (a very favourite one with some teachers,) of learning 
the dictionary by heart. The definitions must of necessity be 
by means of synonymous words, or equivalent phrases, not by a 
description of the characteristics and properties of things ; in- 
deed such a description would be found to be premature for 
most pupils, who are set to committing dictionaries to memory. 

We were much amused on one occasion by the account 
which a young lady of distinguished talent, gave of the trouble 
and fear experienced by her when at school, in committing to me- 
mory a definition ; or rather in retaining, until recitation time 
on the next morning, a quantity of words which did not convey 
half as much meaning as the twaddle of a bob-o-link, and could 
not be more easily or accurately remembered. As the case fur- 
nishes a good general illustration of the futility, to say no worse, 
of learning names without acquiring any knowledge of things, 
we quote the identical definition, which left an impression of 
terror on a mind of unusual strength. 

‘ Borax. s. An artificial salt, prepared from sal amoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, sea salt, and alum dissolved in wine.’ 

To increase the absurdity, if it could be increased, the same 
dictionary in which the above information was found, contained 
no definition of any one of the ingredients enumerated. This 
fact would not merit particular mention, if it were peculiar to 
the dictionary in question; but it is not. It will be found to be 
universally true, that the real use and understanding of dictiona- 
ries, and still more of grammars, require a considerable variety 
and store of information, without which they are not helps, but 
hindrances in education. 

Lhomond, in his preface to Elements of French Grammar, 
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has some remarks upon the necessity of simplifying his sub- 
ject, and adapting it to the capacities of children, which al- 
ways p'eased us, both on account of the judgment and the feeling 
which they manifest. 

‘ First elements,’ says he, ‘cannot be too much simplified. 
When we address children, there is a certain measure of infor- 
ration to which we must restrict ourselves, because they are 
not capable of receiving more.—Above all, it is important not 
to present many objects ata time. It is necessary, if we may 
be allowed the expression, to make ideas enter their little un- 
derstandings one by one, as you introduce liquor by little and 
little into a vessel, which has a small mouth ; if you pour too 
much at once, the liquor spreads and does not enter at all. 

‘There is also an order that must be observed; this consists princi- 
pally in not supposing things which have not been taught, and in 
commencing with lessons, which do not depend upon other les- 
sons which follow. In short, there is a mode of conveying 
knowledge, accommodated to the weakness of infant minds. 
It is not by abstract definitions that we can make them under- 
stand the subjects upon which we address them, but by charac- 
teristics and marks which are palpable to the senses, and render 
one thing easily distinguishable from another’* 

{t is obvious that to apply these principles to practice, a 
knowledge of children is necessary. Devoted during twenty 
\ ears to the duties of public instruction, I have had an opportu- 
nity to observe them closely, to measure their capacities, and 
to discover what is suitable for them. It was this knowledge, 
which experience alone can give, that determined me to ander 
take the composition of slemanent y books. May the execution 
of the task fulfil the only object, which I propose to myself; that 
of being useful to innocent childhood, and of sparing it a portion 
of the tears which first studies cause to flow.’ 

It is to be regretted that the benevolent sagacity of this philo- 
sophical schoolmaster did not lead him to discard entire ‘ly from 
juvenile studies a science, which he strongly implies and might 
have asserted, had hitherto been atte mpted not only without 
profit, but with great waste; and which he might have _in- 
fered could not be undertaken by children at all without 


* A definition presents a complex idea, which supposes simple ones; a 
child not having acquired simple ideas relating toa thing, cannot understand 
a definition of it. And yet definitions, which should be the last, are com- 
monly the first thing presented to learners, however young. Give a child 
enough simple or particular ideas, and he will soon form complex or general 
ones with an ingenuity and alacrity which can be compared to nothing but 
the application of the art. 
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‘causing tears to flow.’ Doubtless he did simplify his 
subject very much, and in so doing made an excellent little 
grammar for youth and adults, native and foreign, who wish 
to learn the French language correctly, but a bad one, though 
the best in the language, and about as good as any which can 
be found in any language, for children. For after discoursing 
so sensibly and touchingly as he has above, he proceeds to de- 
fine grammar to be ‘ the art of speaking and writing correctly.’ 
What adequate idea can children have of an ‘art,’ or ‘of 
‘correct speaking and writing.’ ‘Their very masters would not 
agree whether grammar were properly denominated an art or a 
science. Grammar, so far as it consists in parsing, (a very un- 
profitable affair,) and running over cases, and conjugations, is an 
art ; but when it is employed in comparing languages, devel- 
oping their common principles, tracing them and their terms 
to their origin, then it is justly dignified with the name of 
ence. There are other objects of education, which may, with 
vequal propriety, be called arts or sciences. Again, in regard to 
‘ correct writing and speaking,’ it is perfectly plain that the general 
ideas which children have of right and wrong, have litle analogy 
to that right and wrong in philology and criticism, which are im- 
plied in this definition, as if they were familiar to a child from the 
hour of its birth! Just as much information would be conveyed 
by saying, that grammar ‘is the art of speaking and writing’ as 
we should do; and if it be asked ‘how that is?’ the answer 
will be, ‘as good writers and speakers do,’ 1. e. by imitation, 
the great instrument of all early improvement. 

Thus are we compelled, if we follow nature and reason, to 
return to that method of learning to speak and write, which it is 
the present object to recommend, and to which we would 
have children entirely left, subject of course to such occa- 
sional correction and general guidance, as parents and teachers 
may perceive to be necessary. 

This was the method by which Homer, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero learned their grammar ; this was the method by which 
Shakspeare learned all the English grammar that he knew, for no 
English grammar was then made ; this was the method by 
which Lady Montague, whose style is allowed to be a model of 
correct and pure English, learned all the grammar that she knew, 
for no treatise upon the subject was at that time used in female 
seminaries or in conducting female education any where. The 
same remarks are applicable to the letters of Madame de Sevigné. 
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We allude to the works of these ladies for the purpose of 
anticipating by their examples an objection, which might be 
imagined, viz: that Shakspeare, Ben Jonson and Milton, one 
of the latter of whom was, we believe, the author of the first 
English grammar, studied Latin and Greek grammatically ; 
and had only to apply to their mother tongue some general 
principles, which they had learned in the study of those gram- 
mars. For ourselves we never did think so much as some per- 
sons appear to, of the assistance derived to the English student 
from the Latin, however highly we may estimate that language 
for its own sake, and for the “sake of the treasures of thought, of 
which it is the strong and rich casket. We presume that Latin 
aids the English student about as much as French, or Italian, 
and not much more ; for the general principles, and even the 
anomalies of language, are surprisingly alike. Admitting, however, 
the vulgar prejudice i in its full extent, it is certain that neither 
Latin, Greek, nor any other grammar, had an agency in forming 
the very correct style of Lady Montague, or Madame de Sevigné® , 

Although these brilliant examples, and the history of “the 
Greek literature prove beyond a doubt, that the study of gram- 
mar, as a separate science, is by no means indispensable to a 
thorough knowledge and accurate use of language, still we have no 
doubt that this study may, at a proper time, afiord facilities to all, 
but especially to those who have not had, in early life, the advan- 
tage of good instruction and example, of reading standard 
works, and associating with well educated people. 

At what stage, then, should the aid of grammars be resorted 
to? ‘This must depend, in all cases, upon previous acquirements. 
A great deal should have been read, transcribed and studied ; 
and a great many choice pieces in prose and poetry committed 
to memory. Geography is vastly better adapted to the under- 
standing of children than grammar ; and history, biography, 
voyages, travels, memoirs, historical novels, poetry, and essays 
afford intellectual amusement, valuable information, and estab- 
lish a habit of ‘ correct speaking and writing,’ to say nothing of 
the incipient formation of the taste and style. Grammar may, 
with propriety, follow all these ; and if the student is destined for 
a learned education, may precede or accompany the study of 
rhetoric, logic, metaphy sical and moral philosophy. 

But the’studies which we wish particularly to recommend as 
substitutes for grammar, in the place which it has occupied, 
and until recently, exclusively occupied, are arithmetic and 
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geometry. The primary advantages of these sciences are 
simplicity, precision, and a susceptibility of sensible illustrations 
at every step. If a child can count his cherries, and can tell a 
large apple from a little one, he has all he preliminary ideas that 
are necessary for commencing these studies. He has the ideas 
of number and extent, which are the foundations of arithmetic 
and geometry. Not that we would have him ignorant of every- 
thing else, or be taught these as his first lessons. He should 
have previously learned to write and read. Writing should 
begin as soon as a child has strength to hold and guide a pen 
or pencil, and attention and judgment sufficient to imitate marks, 
letters, and copies. ‘There is still an unaccountable prejudice, 
less however than formerly, against permitting young children 
to learn writing. They ought to learn it with their letters. 
The easiest and pleasantest way for them to learn their alphabet 
is to form the letters on a slate or with a pen. They are per- 
fectly competent to the exercise, and are uniformly pleased with 
it. In fact the pencil or pen is scarcely more important as an 
instrument of the mechanical art of writing, than of acquiring all 
sorts of knowledge suited to the infantile capacity. Mr Campbell, 
while rector of the university of Glasgow, among other original 
and admirable ideas in his letters to the students, recommends 
stenography as an art of universal importance, and proper to be 
taught to children, as regularly and generally as the common 
mode of writing. This is one of the happiest thoughts on edu- 
cation that has been put forth in our times, and we recommend 
it to the attention of every parent and teacher in this republic. 
If stenography had been as generally understood, and as readily 
practised as the common mode of writing—and it is quite as 
easily acquired—it is not too much to say that our literature, 
legislation, and jurisprudence, would have been more perfect than 
they have been and are. ‘The eloquence of the founders and 
ornaments of the republic, such as Hamilton, Madison, Franklin, 
Adams, Henry, Ames, the Lees, the Pinkneys, King, Morris, 
and Dexter, would not have perished with them, or have been so 
meagerly and meanly preserved, as to afford very little satisfac- 
tion to those who would now and hereafter possess themselves 
of their sentiments, second only in value and authority to the 
constitution, laws, and judicial principles which they discussed 
and settled ; or would contemplate them as models of patriotism 
and eloquence. It is painful to reflect upon what we have lost, 
and are losing every day, in the unreported or imperfectly 
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reported orations of Webster, Wirt, Mason, Berrien, Johnson, 
and Clay. For it may be confidenth y asserted that no orators, 
if they attempt toreport or write their speeches as delivered—and 
in the present state of stenography, the only tolerable reports 
must be made by the orators themselves—can commit their pro- 
ductions to paper with the strength, beauty, and stirring power 
with which they came from their lips. At that moment, then, they 
should be seized, embalmed and fixed, like Ovid’s heroes, by 
an accomplished and ingenious stenographer, himself almost as 
much excited by the occasion, the subject and the sentiments 
as the orator. If this desideratum, which has been so much 
felt in this country, be ever supplied, it will be by reducing to 
practice Mr Cam; ybell’s idea. ‘There are a great variety of 
advantages to be derived from the perfect possession of short- 
hand writing, which it would be tedious, if not out of place, to 
mention in this article. 

Writing and reading being learned, the studies most proper to 
follow, are, in our judgment, salthesetie. geometry, and geography, 
accompanied, of course, and relieved by the reading. of history, 
travels, &c. as already indiceted; and committing to memory 
select specimens of prose and poetry, commencing with short and 
simple, and ascending gradual’y to elaborate pieces. 

It is a common error that arithmetic and geometry are diffi- 
cult and unsuitable studies for children. Doubtless they may 
be rendered so by an unnatural mode of teaching them, and so 
may working, running, and even walking, by injudicious manage- 
ment in regard to health and habits, or by cramping the feet 
like a Chinese lady’s. 

We think it can be proved clearly, that the difficulty and 
unsuitableness are not in the nature of these studies, wherever 
else they may be. 

Ideas of number are among the earliest which children acquire, 
and they have this remarkable characteristic, that they are ob- 
tained through all the senses ; so that with but any one of the 
five, and destitute of the other four, we should nevertheless 
obtain ideas of number. We are not aware that this can be 
said of any other class of ideas. ‘Those of sounds are obtained 
by the ear; of light and colors by the eye; of heat by the touch; 
ot esculent and healing substances and properties by taste and 
smell; of magnitude, distance and motion, by the eye and the 
touch, and sometimes by the ear; but of number alone, by 
them all. We soon learn to distinguish one, two, three, four, &c., 
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sounds, colors, heats, foods, perfumes, magnitudes, distances, 
motions, &c. Number i is the privy counsellor and prime minister, 
who alone is privileged to have access at all times, and through 
every avenue to the palace of the soul, who, though proud and 
pleased with his glittering and rainbow retinue on court and 
gala days, always commits his treasures to the keeping and dis- 
position of this plain and faithful servant; and refers to him 
for true information on the wealth or poverty, happiness or 
misery of his realms and subjects. 

Simple ideas of number being obtained, a child will every 
day have occasion to see many individual things collected to- 
gether, and then separated, or separated and anon united ; and 
his attention may be drawn to these operations. His notions of 
them may be improved and carried farther by means of nuts, 
cherries, and apples, or such helps as Mr Emerson has intro- 
duced into his North American Arithmetic. Pestalozzi’s and 
Mr Colburn’s, superior as they were to all their predec essors, 
are still too abstract for young children. How easy is it, after 
this simple process, to transfer these ideas to a slate, to repre- 
sent them by simple marks, then by the various words and 
characters used to express numbers, and to advance by steps 
as simple, and if the preceding have been well taken and 
remembered, as easy and satisfactory as the first. It may be 
necessary to complex reasonings and ¢ -alculations, to recur many 
times after the slate is introduced, to ‘the nuts,’ ‘ the pictures,’ 
or other sensible helps. When the pupil has been well exer- 
cised with these, and ideas of abstract numbers perfectly estab- 
lished, such questions as Colburn’s may ke introduced with 
or without a slate. Indeed it will be found that the child will 
voluntarily adventure upon abstract calculations. We are in- 
clined to make much use of the slate, as it is a cheap instrument, 
and contributes constantly to form a habit of writing well with- 
out ruling. 

In respect to geometry, the process should be essentially the 
same as in arithmetic. Every variety of figure which extent 
can assume, may be seen, learned, and named by any child. 
The various relations of different figures, and of different parts 
of the same figure to one another, may be illustrated to the 
eye, and demonstrated by the abstract reasonings of Euclid. 
In regard to pure geometry, we acknowledge that we have not 
made the experiment of teaching it to young children, nor do we 
suppose that it would be expedient to try them upon it until they 
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had advanced a considerable way, in writing, reading, arithmetic, 
and cultivating the memory, by carefully committing to it and 
repeating excellent pieces. ur idea is, that the elements of 
geometry, to some extent, should follow immediately after the 
elements of arithmetic ; and we do not apprehend that there need 
be any difficulty in making children and boys understand and 
enjoy them both. They always enjoy what they understand. 

It the child is to be made a learned person, and languages, 
ancient, modern, or both, are to be taught, we beg leave to say, 
that the earlier they begin to learn thera the better. . Here we 
are obliged to encounter another prejudice, just as unfounded 
and unreasonable as that which we have remarked on, the 
subject of early instruction in writing. Parents suppose that 
languages, and especially the modern ones, must be deferred 
because they are so difficult, and require so much effort to speak 
and write them well or even indifferently. ‘This is the very 
reason why they should not be deferred a moment, when it has 
been once settled that they are to be embraced in the plan of 
a child’s education. How do American children of a year and 
a half old learn their mother tongue, one of the most difficult of 
languages? ‘They can learn French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man just as well. We have met with many children of five or 
six years old, who spoke one or two languages besides their 
maternal one, with considerable readiness and correctness; and 
an American traveller, who visited Malta, informed us, that in that 
island he met with a boy seven years of age, who spoke Italian, 
French, English, Greek, Spanish, and Maltese perfectly well, and 
constantly interpreted betw een his father, who kept a boarding- 
house, and his lodgers from various quarters of the world. The 
words which we have italicised above contain a principle which 
has been strangely neglected or forgotten, namely, that languages 
are learnt by practice, and not by grammars. And we cannot 
too often repeat the sentiment, that we would not desire a child, 
destined to learn three, four, or more languages, to see a 
grammar until he could speak them all with tolerable ease and 
propriety. Send the little student to his grammar, to learning 
definitions which the scienee of mature and strong minds have 
elaborated, and he will be discouraged, he will begin to fear 
and to weep, and will end with hating and dreading to learn the 
language, now associated in his imagination with grammar, ter- 
ror and stripes, in any form or under any circumstances. ‘The 
learning of a language in a natural and proper way, is a very 
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easy and simple affair ; as the facts which we have stated suffi- 
ciently show; and that languages are made too much of for 
their own sakes, is apparent from the fact, that they convey no 
additional knowledge, unless we go beyond them, and study the 
things which words represent. Language is an instrument, 
not an end; it is a tool, a utensil; not the edifice nor the crop, 
though necessary to both. We might possibly substitute some 
other heavy and unwieldy instrument in its place, but we should 
lose time and labor, and at last come far short of what we can 
attain to with it. The rapidity with which language may be 
acquired by close and determined application, is proved by a 
fact, which the late General Dearborn communicated to us, 
respecting that distinguished revolutionary officer, General John 
Sullivan, of New Hampshire. The general commanded in 
Rhode Island when the French army arrived there, and it be- 
came his duty to receive and welcome our allies. He found 
himself embarrassed by an inability to converse with them in 
French ; he resolutely determined to remedy the evil. To this 
end, he shut himself up with a teacher for six weeks, permitting 
no interruptions, which he could consistently avoid, and at the 
end of that time he came forth a good Frenchman, and always 
spoke the language sufficiently well for necessary purposes after- 
wards. And how was this marvel effected? by proceeding to 
his object in the direct and natural way, by speaking all the time 
with a Frenchman, by hearing, writing, and repeating words, 
phrases, and sentences, until the tongue and the ear were familiar 
with them, and the manner of forming them. It would not, 
we believe, be extravagant to say, that as many years are 
ordinarily spent in the United States upon one language, and 
without learning it so well as Sullivan learned the French, though 
doubtless more books are read, and some improvement derived 
from that. 
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Art. [V.—Hints with regard to the Management of very 
Young Children. 


NotwitTHstanpine the many volumes written on education, 
and the excessive attention now paid to the subject, we fear that 
a discriminating observer, should he watch the management of 
nineteen families out of twenty, would find much cause to doubt 
whether the work actually ‘goes bravely on.’ ‘Tiere is indeed 
an anxious, undefined sense of the importance of education ; 
but the majority of people do not know by what means to arrive 
at the results, which all acknowledge to be desirable. ‘They 
have an honest desire to do well by their children, and they 
talk much upon the subject; but they think too little ; while good 
sense is often blinded, and nature lost in a multitude of theories 
and experiments. 

A hundred times have I heard worthy and respectable people 
complain that they did not understand books on education ; that 
systems were formed for people who had more learning than 
they, or for those who had greater means at command. Now 
the fact is, it requires neither learning nor wealth, to bring up @ 
family well ; it simply requires good common sense, and constant 
habits of self-command. The maxim of Epaminondas, that 

‘ whoever would govern others, must know how to govern him- 
self,’ is peculiarly applicable to the government of children. 
Some parents allow whim, caprice, or passion, to govern their 
usual conduct; and if now and then, in a moment of calm re- 
flection, or of awakened anxiety, they earnestly impress good 
precepts upon the minds of their offspring, they flatter themselves 
that they fulfil the whole of their important and solemn duty. 

I have a friend, whom all her acquaintance agree in calling 
‘a remarkably smart woman;”’ intelligent and kind-hearted she 
certainly is; but she was brought up just as it happened, and 
unfortunately she has no consistency of character, no habits of 
self-control. 

She gives her children enough of good advice, and more than 
enough of good whipping; yet they are the most unpleasing, 
troublesome little varlets, I ever knew. The reason is plain; 
there is no uniformity in her government, and her children do 
not understand it. When she js at leisure, and feels happy, she 
will allow her little tribe to ask her a million questions, and will 
praise them for wishing to understand the reason of everything; 
but when she is hurried or petulant, their inquiries are repulsed 
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with, ‘ How you tease me!’ ‘ You must not ask so many ques- 
tions!’ ‘If you don’t keep out of my way, I will whip you.’ 

This system could produce but one result ; the children watched 
their mother’s moods, and governed themselv es according to her 
temper, without any ‘distinct idea of what was right and what 
was wrong. Her oldest boy is in the habit of saying to his 
brothers and sisters, ‘You must not ask mother to-day, because 
she is cross. Wait till she has company, and then she wo’ n’t 
mind what we do.’ He had often heard his mother say, ‘ Com- 
pany spoils children; I always let them do as they have a mind 
to when strangers are here, just to keep them quiet.’ The use 
he made of the remark is but an ordinary proof of the shrewd- 
ness and observation of children. A more direct method to 
make children turbulent and troublesome before company could 
not have been devised ; yet the woman who adopted this short- 
sighted policy was neither stupid nor ignorant. When I reasoned 
with her, her answer was, ‘I have not domestics enough to take 
the care of my children off my hands, as rich people have ; 
when I have company, I must keep them still in any way I can,’ 
Had this injudicious mother scrutinized her own motives very 
severely, she would have found that indolence was the princi- 
pal cause of her mismanagement. 'To check impatience mid- 
way, to pause when hurried by many cares, and think what 
answer will be best for the innocent little prattler, who is uncon- 
sciously distracting us with his questions, requires a very great 
effort of mcral strength ; an effort which few mother’s are willing 
to make ; but witch all are capable of making. This power of 
self-command, this habit of always reflecting before one speaks 
to a child, is the great secret of early education. ‘The very first 
time I visited my friend, after she became a mother, a little 
incident occurred, which convinced me that she was wanting in 
those habits and principles which form the very groundwork of 
education ; and then I prophesied that her children would grow 
up disobedient and headstrong. Her oldest child, a bright, 
pretty boy, not quite four years old, was in the habit of sitting 
at the table in a high chair, when no one but his parents were 
present; myself and several others arrived just at the moment 
the family were seated at supper, and, in order to make room 
for us, his chair was removed to a side table. The quivering of 
his lips for a moment showed that his little spirit was grievously 
vexed within him; and it soon found vent in the most vigorous 
cry. His mother tried to pacify him with mince pie and plumb 
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cake, and half a dozen other things, which she had often told 
him were very bad for him; but all would not do. The little 
tyrant kicked with all his might, and screamed, ‘I want to sit at 
the great table!’ ‘I will go to the great table!’ ‘Tired of coaxing 
and promising, his mother became angry; and catching him up 
violently, she carried him out of the room, and shook him, saying, 
‘Hold your tongue, this minute; if you don’t, I will whip you.’ 
The terrified boy swallowed his sobs as well as he could, and 
having drank some cold water, and had his eyes wiped, he was 
brought back and seated at the great table. He, of course, 
profited by this lesson ; having found out that he could have his 
will gratified, provided he screamed loud enough; he always 
screamed when he had a point to carry, and the oftener he 
triumphed, the more he screamed. I ventured to suggest to 
my friend that she would have saved herself a world of trouble, 
had she persevered in her purpose; and kindly but firmly told 
her child, that, unless he was willing to obey her, he must not 
return to the parlor. But she said, ‘ She could not bear to see 
people so strict with little children; that for her part, she was 
not hard-hearted enough to withstand their cries.’ I sighed; 
for I knew her mistaken indulgence was real unkindness ; I knew 
that the uniform, consistent firmness of purpose, which she called 
cruelty, would save the poor children many a heart ache. 
Education, to be perfect, must begin with life. The first 
object should be to make an infant as healthy and as strong as 
possible ; for the influence of physical temperament upon the 
character is incalculably great. The union of body and soul is 
mysterious ; but the most thoughtless cannot but know that they 
act powerfully on each other. God has made our bodily powers 
the medium through which we receive his wisdom into the soul; 
and it is important that the medium should be as perfect as 
possible. Next, let the affections be carefully and constantly 
cultivated. Let no harsh word be spoken, no violent gestures 
made to an infant. Let its personal wants be anticipated, that 
it may never be compelled to cry, in order to obtain the attention 
necessary to its comfort. The neglect of this precaution has 
laid the foundation of many a fretful and tyrannical temper. 
How can a mother more directly teach a child to be noisy and 
peevish than by neglecting it, so long as it remains quiet, and 
attending to it as soon as it becomes cross? Yet how common 
it is to let a babe take care of itself until fatigue, or hunger, or 
personal discomfort of some kind, compels it to force the atten- 
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tion, which it so much needs. Some may think that the habits 
of this very early age have little or no effect on character; they 
are mistaken—the germ of a man’s character is formed in his 
cradle. An ingenious French writer has carried this theory 
so far, as to attribute the strikingly different national traits of 
France and Germany to their different modes of tending infants. 
Let love and gentleness towards every living thing be taught a 
child, as soon as it can distinguish one object from another; and as 
it grows older, let the happiness of others be frequently urged as 
a motive to self-denial and exertion. Implicit obedience should 
be early and uniformly insisted on ; this should never be enforced 
by the fear of punishment. It should be impressed upon the young 
mind, that obedience is necessary, because a parent knows what 
is for the best, and always has a good reason for the exertion of 
authority. ‘To give this lesson its full weight, parents should be 
sure that they have in reality a good reason for what they do. If 
they thwart a child’s wishes from mere indolence or bad temper, 
the wholesome lesson of obedience is at once converted into 
gs On this subject we extract the following remarks from 


iss Hamilton’s excellent work. 


* The idea of obedience ought to be early and firmly associated 
with ideas of security and happiness. And here again the im- 
becility and helplessness of infancy afford us the means of effect- 
ing our salutary purpose. Entirely dependent on the wisdom 
and experience of others, to guard them from the dangers to 
which they are hourly exposed, children might be easily made 
to learn the advantages of obedience ; and they infallibly would 
learn it, if obedience were properly enforced. Were all prohibi- 
tions made absolute, and the necessity of issuing them guarded 
against as much as possible, so thet they should not often occur, 
it would go far towards rendering obedience natural and easy; 
for it would then appear a matter of necessity. and as such be 
submitted to without reluctance. 

‘I was some years ago intimately acquainted with a respectable 
and happy family, where the behaviour of the children excited 
my admiration. One morning, on entering the drawing-room, 
I found the little group of laughing cherubs at high play round 
their fond mother, who was encouraging their sportive vivacity, 
which was at that time noisy enough, but which on my entrance 
she hushed into silence by a single word. No bad humor fol- 
lowed ; but as the spirits, which had been elevated by the 
preceding amusement, could not at once sink into a state of 
quiescence, the judicious mother did not require what she knew 
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could not, without difficulty, be complied with; but calmly 
addressing them, gave the choice of remaining in the room 
without any noise, or of going to their own apartment, where 
they might make what noise they pleased. ‘The eldest and 
youngest of the four preferred the former, while the two others 
went away to the nursery. ‘Those who stayed with us amused 
themselves by cutting paper in a corner, without giving any 
interruption to our conversation. I could not refrain from 
expressing my admiration at their behaviour, and begged to 
know by what art she had attained such a perfect government 
of her children’s will and actions. ‘“ By no art,” returned this 
excellent parent, “‘ but that of teaching them from the very 
cradle an implicit submission. Having never once been per- 
mitted to disobey me, they have no idea of attempting it; but 
you see, I always give them a choice, when it can be done with 
propriety ; if it cannot, whatever I say they know to be a law, 
like that of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.”’ 

‘The happy effects of this discipline were soon rendered more 
conspicuous, during the very long illness of this amiable mother ; 
who, when confined to her chamber, continued to regulate her 
family through the medium of her eldest daughter, then a child 
of eleven years old. 

‘ Affectionate and obedient, this amiable girl not only attended 
her mother’s sick bed with the most tender assiduity, but acting 
as her mother’s substitute towards ner little brothers and sisters, 
directed their conduct and behaviour ; and was obeyed with the 
same unmurmuring submission as if their mother had herself 
been present. Was her mother so ill as to render noise particu- 
larly injurious—al]l was, by her care, hushed to silence. She 
invented plays for the little ones that would make no disturbance 
and taught them to speak in whispers. It was sufficient rewards 
for their forbearance, to be told by her that mamma sent them 
a kiss, and thanked them for their goodness, and that she had 
been the better for it. What a foundation was here for the 
operation of benevolence! 

‘ Let us compare this with the behaviour of an indulged child, 
to whom the gratification of self-will had become habitual, who 
had never been taught to submit to aught but force, and to 
whom submission was consequently hateful, exciting all the 
painful emotions of anger, indignation, and resentment. I have 
known such a child make use of a parent’s illness as a means of 
procuring the gratification of all its capricious humors; when, 
seeing the pains that were taken to prevent noise, it would on 
the least opposition cry out, “if you don’t give it me this 
minute, I’]l roar!”’ and accordingly she would roar till she had 
what she wanted.’ 
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In the third place, when intellect begins to show itself, let it : 
be cultivated through the affections. Bo not teach a child from 
books or by rote. ‘Take him into the fields. Let him hear the 
birds sing; show him their nests; tell him how their nests are 
made with straw, and lined with the wool that the sheep have 
left on the, bushes; tell him God made these little birds, and 
taught them how to make their nests with their little bills, and 
how to take care of their young. While his infant mind is full 
of delight and wonder, impress it upon him that God made 
everything to be happy. this way, knowledge and religion 
will enter, hand in hand, into his young soul, and his thoughts 
will spring up in the sunshine of his good affections. 

Human beings begin to observe as soon as they can see; but 
they do not reflect until their intellectual powers have arrived at 
some maturity; therefore teach young children by things obvious 
to their senses, not by definitions that science has labored for 
years to produce. Do not tell them that a square has four 
equal sides, and that a circle is everywhere equally distant from 
the centre ; show him a dollar, and tell him it is round, show 
him a table, and tell him it is square; and in time he will find 
out the rest for himself. The famous Zerah Colburn is said to 
have acquired his dexterity in figures by a very early habit of 
counting sticks ; and experience proves that cherries, plums, or 
anything visible to the eye, gives the beginner a much more dis- 
tinct idea of numbers than can possibly be conveyed by language 
or written figures. An abstract idea of the power of numbers 
will, afterward, be gained by study and practice. We have 
small faith in royal roads to learning; we are convinced that 
great information can only be acquired by great labor. But we 
say that the first expansion of intellect should by no means be 

* forced or hastened; it must be allowed to unfold gradually by 
those means which nature, the unwritten word of God, has 
distinctly pointed out. 

In connexion with the early developement of the understand- 
ing, we beg leave to recommend ‘Mrs Hamilton’s Questions,’ 
and the ‘North American Arithmetic,’ lately published by Mr 
Emerson. j 
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Art. V.—Address to the Community on the Necessity of Le- 
galizing the Study of Anatomy. By order of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 
1829. S8yo. pp. 27. 


We have had our attention forcibly arrested by a publication 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, made through their organ, 
a committee consisting of A. L. Pierson of Salem, John C. 
Warren, John D. Wells, John Ware, William Ingalls, George 
C. Shattuck of Boston, Nathaniel Miller of Franklin, Nehemiah 
Cutter of Pepperell, and John Brooks of Barnardston; and we 
are satisfied that we cannot appropriate a few pages of our 
journal] more advantageously both to the rising and risen genera- 
tion than by copying some of the interesting facts, and valuable 
reflections, which it contains. 

The present state of. our society and laws, in respect to 
obstructions and discouragements to the acquisition of a correct 
and competent medical education, are unknown. It is only 
necessary that they should be known, to be ended. For our- 
selves, we confess that we were ignorant, until we read this 
pamphlet, of the deficiency of our physicians in anatomical 
knowledge, and of the blind and suicidal policy of some States 
in multiplying and strengthening the principal causes of this 
deficiency. ‘The world has lately seen to what new and appall- 
ing species of crime the prohibitions and the negligence of 
legislators has lately conducted in Great Britain. Burkism is 
now one of the proofs which the age exhibits of ‘the march of 
mind!’ Why should not the same causes lead to the same 
results in New as in Old England? Old crimes are increasing 
amongst us with the increase of our population, why should not 
new inventions be introduced from abroad? We would not 
enlarge upon a painful theme. We ask our readers to peruse, 
with attention and candor, the éxtracts which we present to 
them, and then, if they are convinced, to speak, write, and 
vote accordingly. 

‘It is a truth sufficiently mortifying to the practitioners of the 
healing art, and disastrous to the community, that while all other 
pursuits of science are encouraged and facilitated in this Com- 
monwealth, and throughout New England, that alone, which 
has for its object a knowledge of the structure of man, with a 
view to heal the diseases to which he is subject, is not only un- 
provided for, but virtually disgraced and condemned. It is time 
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that the facts upon this subject be laid before the public,—that 
the wants of the profession be fairly and distinctly stated, and the 
science of anatomy rescued from degradation and persecution. 

‘ We hardly need to dilate upon the importance of a knowledge 
of anatomy in a medical education ; it is the ground-work, the 
very alphabet of that education. ‘The proposition is almost self- 
evident, that no man, who does not possess it, can be, especially 
in the outset of his career, a safe practitioner. ‘The stady of 
the healthy structure of the body prepares him to discover the 
variations induced by disease, and to detect the organ in which 
this variation is produced. Thus alone can remedies be applied 
with the best reference to the seat of disease. A mistaken 
notion prevails, that the treatment of internal diseases does not 
require a knowledge of anatomy, as much as that of those whose 
changes are recognizable externally, and allowed to fall within 
the province of the surgeon. The causes of disease are seldom 
found in the part affected. The laws of sympathy bind distant 
organs to each other, and a paralyzed hand, or gouty foot, may 
be owing to disease of the brain or stomach. ,Pain in the 
shoulder, in disease of the liver,—and pain in the knee, in that 
of the hip, are familiar instances of this sympathy. The cure 
of these and other external complaints, is often to be effected by 
means applied to internal organs; and a knowledge of the struc- 
ture and functions of these organs is as much required, as it is 
when the part affected is to be the object of a surgica! operation. 

‘In all surgical cases, the hand of the operator is paralyzed, 
if not guided by a knowledge of the parts in which the operation 
is going forward. Many a conscientious practitioner has declined 
performing surgical operations for the lack of this knowledge, 
to the great risk of life and limbs, especially to the laboring 

‘classes of the community, whose pecuniary means do not allow 
them so wide a range in the choice of their physician. 

‘ Accidents are daily happening, in all parts of the country, 
which call for the application of anatomical knowledge on the 
part of the practitioner of medicine, and upon the possession of 
which knowledge important lives are depending. And if ever 
the triumph of knowledge over ignorance is complete, it is when 
the skilful surgeon, guided by his acquaintance with the struc- 
ture of parts, is enabled to ward off otherwise inevitable death, 
by a seasonable operation, in cases of bleeding, and other acci- 
dents and disorders, which require prompt relief. 

‘The following facts, and many similar might be stated, 
to illustrate the-above remarks. 

‘ Hernia, or rupture, is a most common disease, and one to 
which laboring*men are by far the most liable, as it is usually 
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produced by sudden and violent bodily exertion. It is generally 
known, that if the protruded bowel becomes strangulated, or 
confined within the hernial bag, so that it cannot be returned 
into the abdomen, death almost inevitably ensues. Now the 
operation required for the relief of this dangerous condition, is 
one which can readily be performed by every anatomist. And 
yet, in the most populous part of Massachusetts, a very aged 
practitioner, and one who was eminent in the practice of his 
profession for more than half a century, had never known this 
operation to be performed within the circuit of his extensive 
practice, till about twelve years ago. When he was asked how 
many he had known to die of the complaint, on whom no opera- 
tion was attempted, he said, ‘‘ Certainly more than a hundred.” 
A hundred lives lost, within the knowledge of one practitioner, 
for want of anatomical science! How great must have been the 
number in. the whole of New England, who perished miserably 
from the same cause! 

‘It may be fair to compute that, when the operation is sea- 
sonably performed, life is preserved in four cases out of five. 

‘The axe, the adze, the chisel, the scythe, and the sickle, 
are the most common implements among those who labor ; and 
they often inflict wounds, which carry horror and dismay to the 
hearts of the by-standers, who are ignorant of the means of 
applying relief. But, in such a case, the surgeon, possessed of 
anatomical knowledge, who knows where to find a blood-vessel, 
and how to secure it, is a guardian angel, and brings life and 
safety in his hands. 

‘ During the past year, a mechanic from a seaport town, being 
on a visit to his friends in the country, trod upon a scythe in 
such a manner as to cause the point to wound him just below 
the ear. Notwithstanding the plugging and stuffing practised 
by the medical attendanis, this man died of bleeding on the 
fourth day, without an attempt being made to tie the great artery 
of the neck, which probably was wounded. 

‘A woman, in a neighbouring State, fell down cellar, and 
wounded the carotid artery with a broken earthen pot. She 
bled to death after several days, without an attempt having been 
made to put a ligature on this artery, which would have been 
an effectual and comparatively safe method of stopping the 
bleeding, and which a moderate knowledge of anatomy would 
have enabled any resolute practitioner to have performed. 

‘A child, in a town not many miles from the metropolis of 
Massachusetts, having got a bean in its windpipe, was suffocated, 
after several days of great torment and distress. Afler its death, 
the body was examined, and, on making a slit into the air-tube, 
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the bean dropped out. A by-stander, not medical, instantly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why could not this have been done while the child 
was alive?”’ The answer to this question can only be found in 
the humiliating acknowledgment, that the physicians, in whose 
hands the case had fallen, were ignorant of anatomy. 

‘A farmer, in the county of , struck the point of a scythe 
in the left leg. A violent bleeding was the consequence. A 
physician in the neighbourhood being called to him, stuffed the 
wound with balsam and lint, and put on a bandage as tight as 
possible. ‘The force of the blood, however, was greater than 
that of the bandage; and the bleedings returned repeatedly, 
till the patient was nearly exhausted. Then a surgeon well 
acquainted with anatomy came, and took the bandages from the 
limb, which he found mortified around the wound, from the 
tightness of the bandage. He next made an incision deep in 
the sound part of the leg, and exposed the wounded artery, and 
tied it. The bleeding was entirely stopped, and the poor man, 
though very low, recovered at last, and continued a valuable 
member of society. This is not a solitary case. We could 
relate a great number very similar, in which important lives 
have been preserved, which must have been lost without a very 
minute knowledge of anatomy. 

‘ With the above, let the following fact of an opposite nature 
be contrasted: A late celebrated teacher of anatomy, in the 
early part of his practice, was called upon to reduce a dislocated 
hip, and, after making several ineffectual attemps, was obliged 
to abandon the case. He procured a subject, and immediately 
applied himself to the dissection of the hip joint, and to the study 
of the muscles and ligaments, by whose agency the bone is 
retained in its unnatural state of dislocation. Having made 
himself master of the anatomy of the part, and discovered, as he 
thought, the cause of his failure, he returned to the dislocated 
hip, renewed his efforts, guided by a more perfect knowledge, 
and succeeded to his entire satisfaction. 

‘But, supposing it conceded, that anatomical knowledge is 
necessary for medical men,—are not the means of obtaining it 
the same as formerly? We are certain the impediments to this 
indispensable pursuit are*multiplying, and the power of the 
healing art to promote the health and happiness of the commu- 
nity must be more and more diminished, as these impediments 
increase. 

‘In the preamble to that celebrated law of the Old Colony of 
Massachusetts, passed within twenty years of the date of the 
first charter, providing for the support of common schools, the 
necessity of this enactment is stated in these remarkable words, 
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“to the end that learning be not buried in the graves of our 
forefathers.” The wisdom of our forefathers is now manifest 
in the general diffusion of common learning, and yet we, their 
descendants, have been willing to suffer a department of know- 
ledge no less necessary to the well-being of society than common 
learning, to be burdened with oppressive and unnecessary restric- 
tions, and in a fair way to be buried in the tombs of our fathers. 
‘Until the last ten or fifteen years, some opportunities, for 
dissection have been afforded to zealous and laborious students. 
The revolutionary war qualified a considerable number of men to 
act as surgeons ;—men whose memory, whose instructions, and 
whose bright example are still cherished amongst us. Dissections 
were afterwards privately carried on to keep up the knowledge 
these persons had acquired in actual service ;—though, to a small 
extent, the late war with Great Britain likewise was productive 
of some of the same results. So that it may be said, there has 
been a stock of anatomical knowledge laid up by the enterprising 
and industrious of the generation who occupy the advanced 
portion of medical experience, obtained when the laws were less 
severe, and dissection was winked at, if not countenanced. 
About the close of the last war, medical schools began to be 
established in this part of the country, and that alarm began to 
be excited, which occasioned the legislature to pass severe laws 
against the robbing of grave-yards, which had not before been 
recognised as a crime. This alarm was much increased by 
several instances of unjustifiable and mercenary removal of the 
bodies of very improper subjects. And the penalties annexed 
to our laws have been, from time to time, increased, till it has 
become scarcely more hazardous to assault the bodies of the 
living, than those of the dead. It is obvious then, some change 
must be effected in. the present state of our laws; or present 
and future generations must fall far beneath the past in one of 
the arts of life of most common and indispensable importance. 
‘But will not plates and models in wax, and descriptions, 
suffice for every needful purpose, and answer as substitutes for 
the actual inspection of the human body? Every person, whose 
experience in the professon entitles him to an opinion, will say, 
“No, they cannot.” 'The common observation of mankind con- 
vinces them, that plates and models are but poorly adapted to 
teach a knowledge of any mechanical contrivance of merely 
human invention; it is therefore presumptuous to suppose that 
the physician can, by such imperfect means, attain toa practical 
and familiar acquaintance with the complicated and wonderful 
structure of the human frame,—the perfect work of infinite 
power and wisdom. 
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‘If any man wished a very perfect piece of machinery made 
for a cotton-mill, would he trust an artist who had seen only 
books and plates on the subject? or if he wished some repairs 
made, would he think it judicious to employ a theorist, and 
not a practical man, who had been accustomed to handle such 
machinery ? 

‘ Many persons confound the opening of bodies to ascertain 
the cause of death, and the changes made by disease, with the 
dissecting of bodies to learn anatomy ; and express their surprise, 
that physicians are not contented with the degree of liberty 
which the good sense of the enlightened part of the community 
already allow on this subject. But the task of the student of 
anatomy is one which requires much patient labor, and for a 
long time. He has uot only to make himself familiar with the 
form, size, and relative position of the different organs of the 
body, but likewise to examine their intimate structure,—the 
course of their blood-vessels and nerves,—the places where these 
are most liable to be injured by violence, and where they can 
be most readily secured, tied, compressed, and divided. For 
this purpose, he must dissect, follow out, and examine these parts, 
till he is as familiar with them as with the streets in which he 
daily walks. It is this accurate knowledge alone, which can 
be safely relied upon in cases of danger resulting from wounds 
and accidents.’ pp. 1—lI!. 


The committee proceed to discuss the question of sending 
our young men, who are destined to the medical profession, to 
Paris, London, Philadelphia, and New York, for their profes- 
sional education. ‘The obvious answer is, that nine tenths, at 
least, of our young medical students cannot afford to go to either 
of those places. If nine tenths of the profession are insufficiently 
taught, then about nine tenths of the community will be insuffi- 
ciently attended to in sickness and the sevérest human suffering! 
In addition to this consideration, it may be further asked, whether 
a citizen of any State is justified in advising and recommending 
that their young men should be compelled to go abroad to ac- 

uire a knowledge which is in daily demand among themselves? 
t cannot be! ‘The poor and lowly are, in an especial manner, 
interested in this subject. Wealth can procure skill, if it exist 
in the country; the indigent must take the nearest thing, called 
physician. All their security, then, depends on the goodness 
and soundness of the general system and means of medical 
education, provided by and for the community. 

The question arises, what bodies shall be devoted to the object 
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of extending and perfecting anatomical knowledge? ‘The com- 
mittee truly remark, that the difficulty of the question lies in the 
feelings of the living; and if these are saved, the difficulty ought 
to be atan end.* . They then go on to propose and illustrate, at 
some. length, a plan to which, we can perceive no objection. It 
is to authorise overseers of the poor to deliver for dissection the 
badies,of such paupers as have no surviving friend or relation, 
who presents himself or herself-to ask them for a burial. This 
plan would consult the safety and health of the living, and not 
outrage the feelings of any one; for surely if there should be 
any one whose feelings could be hurt by the dissection of a 
deceased pauper, it would only be necessary for him or her to 
come forward and say so, and then interment would take place 
in the usual manner. ‘The idea that we will have no dissections 
in Massachusetts, but that they shall all be carried on at Paris, 
Philadelphia, &c., carries an essential meanness along with it. 
Are we so base and selfish as to wish for all the benefits, sup- 
posing we could obtain them, while we refuse to share the 
burden? It may not be; the laws of nature forbid it. 

There is one very interesting view of anatomical studies, 
which our extracts have not embraced, namely, their interest 
and direct utility to the citizens at large, particularly in relation 
to the duties of judges, counsellors, and jurors in courts of 
justice, and coroner’s inquests. ‘The observations on the subject 
are in the clear and masterly style of the whole pamphlet. 


‘ Dissection, once allowed, in the mode we have proposed, or 
otherw.'se established by law as an occupation not to be visited 
by disgrace and punishment, will go on as a thing of course, 
without excitement and without wonder, and with no more 
secrecy than decency and propriety require. It is of high mo- 
ment for those who deprecate the effects of popular clamor, and 
desire the peace and quiet of society, to promote the only means 
by which the bodies of those who have relations to feel for them, 
can be secured from daring and desperate resurrectionists. 

‘It is not a small evil, likewise, that the present order of 
things tends to raise up a band of these villains, who have, in 
England, reached an alarming pitch of audacity and hardihood. 


* The reason uniformly “~~ for the English law, is, that ‘ the stealing 


of dead bodies is shocking to the general sentiment and feeling of mankind. 
2 T. R. 733. The misdemeanor consists, then, in ‘shocking the feelings.’ 
But this will be done away by securing all who are buried, and devoting 
those to science toward whom there are no ‘ feelings’ which can be shocked . 
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Sir Astley Cooper stated recently, in an examination before a 
committee of the British House of Commons, that there was no 
man in England, whatever might be his rank or consequence, 
whose body he could not obtain, after his death, if he had a 
mind to dissect it. And recent horrid events, which have hap- 
pened there, prove that the hands of wretches are not always 
unstained with blood. 

‘From the great mystery with which anatomical pursuits have 
hitherto been shrouded, there is no subject upon which mankind 
are more generally and more profoundly ignorant than in regard 
to a knowledge of the structure of their own bodies. This 
ignorance is one of the principal reasons why they are so readily 
duped by the pretensions of quacks and impostors, who undertake 
to perform what an anatomist knows to be physically impossible. 
Imaginary dislocations and fractures, cured by reductions equally 
fictitious, the fallacy of which a very little knowledge of anatomy 
will serve to detect, constitute the groundwork of the reputation 
of half the bonesetting quacks in the country. If dissection 
shall ever become a legalized pursuit, anatomy will be a popular 
study, not only with professional men, but with all who are 
interested in scientific pursuits, or even governed by common 
curiosity. The want of a knowledge, which must be spread 
through the community, if popular lectures upon anatomy were 
as common as those upon astronomy, and other branches of natu- 
ral science, is sensibly felt on many important occasions. In 
our courts of justice it is not only necessary that the physician, 
called to the stand, to give a medical opinion as to the cause of 
death in a case of suspected violence, or poisoning, should have 
clear and definite views of the anatomical structure of parts, but 
the court and the jury need to partake in this very knowledge. 
Most medical men, who have been called to give evidence upon 
such occasions, will testify that it is a difficult matter to make 
themselves fairly understood by the bench, the bar, or the jury. 
In the coroner’s court of inquest, this deficiency of anatomical 
knowledge impedes the administration of justice in a still greater 
degree. Legal medicine is a science which, in an eminent 
degree, involves the life, property, and reputation of persons 
accused in courts of justice; and to render this science truly 
the organ of justice, and prevent its being perverted to aid the 
cause of error, its foundation must be laid in minute anatomy.’ 


pp. 20-—22. 
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Arr. VI.—Lectures on School-Keeping. By Sanur. R. 
Hatt. Boston. Richardson, Lord, & Holbrook. 1829. 


pp. 135. 


Our readers have already received an announcement of the 
above work while in the press, and a sketch of its contents.* 
It remains for us to notice its general style of execution, and 
to furnish a few extracts. 

After some preliminary remarks on the importance of our 
common schools, their character, and the obstacles to their 
greatest utility, Mr Hall discusses the requisite qualifications of 
teachers. In this part of the work, there is a great deal of 
practical wisdom, the fruit, evidently, of experience and reflec- 
tion. A teacher, in examining the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications required by our author, will feel that although they are 
placed high, yet they must all be possessed, in a certain degree, 
to secure any tolerable success; and in a high degree to insure 
contimed usefulness and popularity to the teacher, and solid 
advantage to the pupils. he amount of information which he 
requires for common schools would appear trifling enough, 
we did not consider what an immense numbe ar of teachers is 
"tgs to supply the common schools of our country, and how 

far the majority of them fall below the standard here presented. 

The practical directions to teachers follow next, and form 
the principal part of the work. ‘These are characterized by 
sound sense, an intimate knowledge of the subje ct in its general 
bearings, and a minute acquaintance with its practical details. 
Mr Hall has not contented himself with giving general directions, 
but he has gone into the minutie of instruction, ‘line upon line, 
precept upon precept,’ here a practical example, and there a 
familiar illustration. 

The art of governing a school well, that art in which so many 
have failed, and so few have succeeded, is here reduced to 
certain practical rules, which, if carefully observed, with such 
allowance for circumstances as any person of common sense 
may make, will carry the most inexperienced teacher through 
without difficulty. ‘The truth is, that no one can fully comply 
with these practical rules of government who has not moral 
virtue enough to command respect and affection; and decision 


* Vide Journal of Education, No. XL. 
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enough to insure obedience. A person who has not these, 
should not aspire to the office of a teacher of youth. 

From the fifth lecture, we select the following practical 
directions. 


‘First, Endeavour to convince the scholars that you are their 
Friend—that you are friendly to their improvement, and desire 
their best good. It will not take long to convince them of this, 
if you arv so in reality; and if you pursue the course with them, 
which would, with your own instructer, have excited this belief 
in you, ia regard to him. Remember, however, that merely a 
declaration of being their friend, will be very far from proving 
you to be such, or convincing them of it. You would not have 
been convinced by the mere declaration of your instructer, if 
this declaration had not been supported by his conduct. Expect 
not then, that telling your scholars you are a friend, and greatly 
desire their good, will gain you their confidence. You must 
prove it to them by showing a greater regard for their welfare 
than for your own ease. 

‘Secondly, In order to secure a proper degree of their confi- 
dence, you must not be hasty. Be not hasty to reprove, be not 
hasty to praise; be not hasty to promise, be not hasty to threaten ; 
be not hasty to punish, and be not hasty to forget a fault. There 
is somewhere an old proverb, ‘‘ Haste makes waste, and waste 
brings want.’ Haste in schools in any of the particulars speci- 
fied, will bring want of confidence. Whatever is done in haste 
is seldom done well. In school it must of necessity subject you 
frequently to the mortification of countermanding your order, 
of failing to fulfil your promise, or of exciting the belief in the 
minds of your scholars that you are forgetful. It is generally 
true, that in every situation, the deliberate man accomplishes the 
most; but, in none is deliberation more important than in him 
who is to exercise authority over a large community. Loss of 
time is not, however, the greatest inconvenience of being hasty 
in school; there must be loss of confidence on the part of the 
scholars. You are well aware that you place but little confi- 
dence in any man who bears the character of being hasty, be 
his calling or station what it may. 

‘Thirdly, If you wish to secure the confidence of your school, 
never allow yourself to speak angrily or unusually loud, and be 
sure never to fret or scold. All these things are disagreeable. 
And surely you cannot expect to secure the confidence of a 
school, by indulging yourself in those habits which make you 
disagreeable to every one. 

‘Fourthly, You will secure the confidence of the school by 
being punctual in everything. Punctuality in business of every 
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kind, gains confidence. It prevents the loss of time, and secures 
opportunity for every duty. It is nowhere more important than 
in schools. Without it you can accomplish but little. If, 
after due deliberation, you make a promise, be sure to keep it. 
[f you say that neglect of duty will be followed by punishment, 
be sure to inflict it. If you require a child to do this or that, 
see that it is done exactly as you require. 'T'o let him go, when 
he has obeyed you but in part, will be but little better than 
not to be obeyed at all. By being punctual in fulfilling every 
promise, you will not be accused of falsifying your word. Your 
scholars will not ask a second time for any indulgence which 
you may once have denied them. They will know what you 
mean, when you say yes or no; and thus you will have their 
confidence. 

‘ By observing these principles, and acting in a manner cor- 
responding to them, you will be able to gain that ascendancy 
over your youthful charge, which is necessary to enable you to 
benefit them. You will find it impossible to secure their confi- 
dence by the opposite course, for it is opposed to the principles 
of our nature.’ pp. 51, 52. 


Of lecture sixth, on government, the fallowing will furnish a 
fair specimen. 


‘The next direction 6n the subject of government is, Jet it be 


uniform. Many fail on this point. I am willing to confess it is 
very difficult to be so, while the health and spirits of most men 
fluctuate so much as they do. But still uniformity is indis- 
pensable. I have seen some men very strict one day, and very 
indulgent the next. I have myself been called to account for 
doing that which at some previous time had appeared to please 
the master. ‘T'o approve to-day what you punish to-morrow, is 
certainly very bad management. But to something of this every 
teacher is in a greater or less degree exposed, from the different 
states of temper and spirits in which he finds himself. We can 
bear fatigue at some times better than at others. When suffer- 
ing under a head-ache, a school may appear to us very noisy, 
which at another time would appear very still, so different are 
the states of the nervous system at different times. 

‘ Another fault to which this direction has especial reference, 
is one that exists in many schools, where the small scholars are 
strictly governed, while the larger do nearly as they please. 
I have often seen the child of six years punished severely for a 
fault, that was hardly noticed when committed by a young man 
of eighteen. ‘This is unreasonable—it is wicked. If there is 
to be any difference in the treatment of the two cases, it should 
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be on the other side. But I would still say, govern the large 
and small scholars alike. The elder ones should never be 
suffered to transgress laws which you have made for the govern- 
ment of the whole. They will respect you the less for indulging 
them in what Is improper; and will show a growing disregard 
for your feelings and for your authority. 

‘ Do you say the oldest scholars are to govern themselves, and 
that your business is only with the younger ones? Presume not 
on this. Those who have arrived at years of manhood ought to 
govern themselves; but they must be different from the great 
mass of youth, not to need much restraint. When it becomes 
nec2ssary to establish a rule in the school, see that it is regarded 
by all; and you will find your task much easier, and will gain 
the confidence of the whole school more than by the opposite 
course. 

‘Another direction on the subject of school government is, 
let it always be characterized by firmness. This is connected 
with the preceding direction, but it means more than to govern 
merely with uniformity. ‘The first question to be decided is, 
whether the rule you have established be a reasonable one. In 
regard to this, great care should be taken that you do not mis- 
judge. Your rules should not be numerous, and those which 
are established, should be well understood. When this is done, 
see that all your requisitions are strictly complied with. Partial 
obedience is but little better than disobedience. If you direct a 
scholar to come to you, and he comes half way and stops, your 
command is not complied with; he has not obeyed you. Now, 
if you dispense with your order, after a partial obedience, he 
must either suppose your command an unreasonable one, or that 
you have not resolution to see it fully obeyed. The impression 
on his mind will, in either case, be unhappy; and you had better 
issue no orders, than command and then dispense with a full 
obedience. Let it be known as your established rule, that every 
reasonable requisition must be fully complied with, and you will 
find it far easier to secure implicit obedience, than, in the other 
ease, to have a partial regard paid to your orders. If a scholar 
ask of you some indulgence, be sure to examine its propriety 
before you say no or yes, to his request. But when you have 
said yes or no, adhere to this one answer. ‘To deny the request 
of a scholar when it is first made, and then in a few minutes 
grant what he desires, because he continues asking, is certainly 
injudicious. If he give a good reason for repeating his re- 
quest, you may change your direction. But the reason ought 
to be known at first, and then the answer given with a reference 
to it. 
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‘I have not unfrequently visited schools, where, if a scholar 
asked leave to go out, the answer was instantly given, ‘‘ No; 
sit down.” Within a minute the request was repeated —the 
answer again was “No.” But after the question had been 
repeated half a dozen times, the patience of the master seemed 
to be exhausted, and he replied, “‘ Yes, yes, I had rather you 
would go, than to keep asking all the time.” Now the impression 
was left on the mind of that scholar, that the teacher had less 
regard to what was right or wrong in the case, than he had to 
his own convenience. He must have considered his teacher as 
fickle in mind, and therefore his respect for him must have 
been diminished. 

‘The schoolmaster, harassed by the many questions asked 
him during the day, is in danger of forming the habit of answer- 
ing them without consideration, and merely to be rid of them. 
But instead of preventing, this greatly adds to his inconvenience. 
The school ought to be taught, that “no means no, and yes 
means yes, and must means must.” You pronounce a word to 
a scholar for him to spell, and he says he cannot. You tell him 
to ‘‘try,” but he still says he cannot spell it. Now if you put 
it to the next, and suffer him to disobey your order, the influence 
is decidedly bad. It is reasonable that he should try, if you 
have ordered him to do so; and your requirement should not - 
abandoned. Show a determination to be exactly obeyed it 
every reasonable direction, and let this determination be con- 
stant, whether the requirement be trifling or important. Hardly 
anything can have a worse effect than to command and not be 
obeyed—to threaten or promise, and not to perform—to make 
laws, and not to insist on their execution. Disorder and con- 
fusion must be the consequence. Scholars will very soon learn 
to disregard all that you say—will disbelieve your promises and 
neglect your commands. If you punish disobedience, this will 
excite anger, because you had threatened a punishment for the 
same offence before, but had not inflicted it. When punishment 
excites anger only, it does no good. I will only add that without 
firmness of purpose in the government of a school, it will be 
impossible to make that school pleasant to the teacher, or 
profitable to the pupil.’ pp. 63—65. 


Those lectures which treat of the mode of teaching, are 
characterized by the same practical good sense which is so 
apparent in those which relate to government. All magisterial 
parade and formality, he requires to be avoided; and points out 
the most direct and easy methods of gaining the pupil’s attention, 
and fixing the principles of each branch of learning firmly in 
the mind. 
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The following extract from the ninth lecture will furnish a 
specimen of this part of the work. 


‘In your teaching, use the most simple mode of illustration. 
If an illustration be as little understood as the subject to be 
illustrated, the scholar remains as ignorant as before. If even 
only one or two of the important words in the illustration are 
unintelligibie, the scholar still remains ignorant. ‘ Will you 
please to tell me why I carry one for every ten?” said little 
Laura to her instructer. ‘‘ Yes, my dear,” said he, kindly. 
‘* It is because numbers increase from right to Jeft in a decimal 
ratio.”” T.aura sat, and repeated it to herself two or three times, 
and then looked very sad. The master, as soon as he had 
answered, pursued his other business, and did not notice her. 
But she was disappointed. She understood him no better than 
if he had used words of another language. ‘‘ Decimal’ and 
“ratio”? were words that might have fallen on her ear before, 
but if so, she understood them none the better for it. She 
looked in the dictionary, and was disappointed again, and after 
some time put away her arithmetic. When asked why she did 
so, she replied, “‘I don’t like to study it, I can’t understand it.” 

‘Now the injury to little Laura was very great. She had 
commenced the study with interest; she had learned to answer 
a great many questions in arithmetic, and had been pleased. 
She was now using a slate and writing her figures on it, and had 
found the direction to carry one for every ten. This she might 
have understood. The master loved his scholars and wished to 
benefit them, but forgot that terms perfectly plain to him, would 
be unintelligible to the child. From that moment Laura disliked 
arithmetic, and every effort that could be used with her, could 
not efface the impression that it was a hard study, and she 
could not understand it. 

‘Unimportant as this circumstance may appear to you, it 
made an impression on my own mind, which will not be effaced, 
while I am engaged in teaching youth. Indeed, the importance 
of the directions will be illustrated to you by a reference to your 
own history. You, perhaps, recollect many efforts to explain a 
thing to you, which have left you no wiser than before. Fail 
not, then, to use such language as can be understood by the child 
or by the class. Be very careful lest they associate the idea of 
study with that of hard, unintelligible words, and thus become 
discouraged in their attempt to learn. It is of great importance 
that the objects used to illustrate, should be those, with the * 
properties of which the pupil is acquainted. If you employ, in 
the way of illustration, any object, with the character of which 
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the scholar is unacquainted, he is not in the least assisted. 
But if you can seize on something that he can see, or that he 
can recollect, or something with which he is familiar, and then 
make a just comparison, by which the idea is brought distinctly 
to his view, he derives not only a lasting benefit, but present 
pleasure. For example; James came to his teacher and told 
him he could* not understand his map. He had just begun to 
learn a little of the geography of his own State, The master 
called him to his desk, and took up a slate, and gave him a 
pencil, and then asked him if he could draw a picture of the 
school-room floor. James at once made his lines for the boun- 
daries. ‘‘ Now which is the east end?”” James told. ‘ Which 
is the west?’’ This hetold also. ‘ This is the north, and that is 
the south.” ‘‘ Now,” said the instructer, ‘‘ we will mark them 
E. for east,” &c. ‘‘ Now in what part is my desk, James ?”’ 
“There,” said the little fellow. ‘* Where is the fire place?” 
There,” said James. ‘“ Now, James, make marks for the 
boys’ seats, and the girls’ seats.” He did this. ‘‘ Now make 
marks for the doors and windows.”’ This was done. ‘ Now,’ 
said the master, “‘ James, do you think you could make a map?”’ 
‘No, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Why yes you could, you have made 
one already,” said the master. ‘‘ This is a map of the floor. 
Now the map you said you could not understand is nothing 
more than this. There is a line for the east side, and there is 
another for the west side, and there is one for the north, and 
there is another for the south. Now these lines go round the 
whole State. This river is put down here, because it is in the 
northern part, and that river is represented there, because it is 
in the western. This river is drawn here because it makes the 
eastern boundary of the State. Now look along here, and see 
if you can find the name of the town in which we live.” ‘Oh 
yes,” said James, ‘here it is.” ‘‘ Why is it put down here?” 
‘** Because it is in the east part of the State and touches the 
river,’ said the child. The master asked him half a dozen 
similar questions, and James returned to his seat delighted. The 
simple illustration made everything easy. The other scholars 
were as much pleased as he, and when they were dismissed, 
were in high spirits, saying they would make a map of their gar- 
dens, orchards, &c. when they got home.’ pp. 79—81. 


The thirteenth lecture, which is addressed particularly to female 
instructers, furnishes such practical directions as are particularly 
applicable to the innumerable primary schools, which are taught 
by females, in the summer season, throughout the interior towns 
and villages of our country. The directions in the former part 
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of the work should be carefully studied by this numerous class 
of instructers; but those contained in this lecture are invaluable. 
We can only regret their brevity, and hope that in a future 
edition, the author will extend them considerably. Many of 
his observations will’ be found applicable to the use of infant 
schools; we wish that the author may hereafter go more fully 
into that particular subject; and furnish two or three lectures 
on the conduct of infant schools. 

Such a work as the present has long been a desideratum. 
Men cf all other professions and trades, have been furnished 
with their manuals and directories. The clergyman, the lawyer, 
and the physician, have had each his * Vade Mecum, the car- 
penter his ‘ Guide,’ the printer his ‘Grammar,’ the artist ,his 
* Assistant,’ the mariner his ‘ Navigator’ and ‘ Coast Pilot,’ and the 
farmer and gardener their hundred treatises, each furnishing 
practical directions with great precision; while the teacher has 
been obliged to content himself with vague and general treatises, 
utterly inapplicable to the purposes of common schools; to fur- 
nish precise practical directions for himself, and to ‘let his own 
discretion be his tutor.’ 

It is not saying too much for Mr Hall’s book, to pronounce it 
an admirable manual for the instructers of our common schools, 
a work which they will do well to study carefully before they 
enter upon the duties of the profession, and to consult often 
during their continuance in them. It is true there is much in 
the work which all able instructers have found out for them- 
selves. So much the better. The practical results at which 
the majority of well directed minds arrive, must be of nearly 
universal application. But there is also much in the present 
work which, to most teachers, will be new, or at least will pre- 
sent itself under a new aspect, and with increased force of illus- 
tration. All inexperienced teachers of both sexes should furnish 
themselves with it as a sort of ‘Guide.’ The best and most 
experienced teachers will read the work attentively, if it be only 
for the pleasure of seeing their own judgment of things so well 
confirmed and illustrated. 
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Arr. VI1.—Militia Instruction. 


We belong to the Peace Society, and are so sincere and 
zealous in the cause, that we would have the country at all times 
fully prepared forwar ; and if war come unavoidably, would have 
our armies and navies directed by the coolest skill, inspired with 
the highest courage, and spurred on by the warmest impulses of 
patriotism, and the noblest sentiments of ambition. These, we 

apprehend, are, in the present state of the world, the only 
guaranties of the peace, freedom, and honor of nations. We 
are so ashionable as to believe, that in our republic these 
guaranties must. be derived mai nly from the institution of the 
militia, and we sincerely regret to seé its decay, and to fear its 
total prostration. ‘That considerable modifications ought to be 
made, and must be made in the system, we are perfectly per- 
suaded ; but we think it equally clear, that if it be destroyed, 
liberty and security in this country will be destroyed too. We 
make our ep and foreign visiters their marvels concerning 
‘ the eflicacy of a ‘constable’s staff;’ it governs, say they, a 
heterogeneous population from Maine to Louisiana, protecting 
the peaceable and honest, and conjuring into quiet or into prison, 
the seditious and the predatory! "These panegyrics are just in 
themselves, but erroneous in their object. For what would be 
the value of a ‘constable’s staff,’ if it were not touched with a 
talismanic power, so that with its wave, it can summon to itself 
a thousand brave, orderly, and vigorous yeo men with fire arms 
in their hands, and ammunition in their pockets? This it is which 
makes constables’ staves so omnipotent among us; take away 
the militia, and those staves would be of no more value than cord- 
wood; take away the militia, and civil authority would cease, 
or thenceforth derive its efficacy from ‘standing armies,’ an issue 
from which we trust that our country may be preserved. [f, 
however, the militia be abolished, or continue to be degraded, 
there will be no alternative but a ‘standing army.’ We pre- 
sume that neither the government of the United States, nor of 
any particular State, would deliberately adopt, nor public opinion 
sustain, any course of policy, which could, by any remote or 
possible consequence, conduct to such a result. The name of 
‘a standing army’ is odious. ‘The objections to it are so well 
understood, and so strongly felt in this country, that they cannot 
fail to be decisive against any opinions or measures, in opposition 
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to which under any aspect they can be legitimately arrayed. 
The constitution has ordained that this shall be so, and all human 
experience tells us that it ought to beso. It becomes, then, an 
interesting question, how our militia shall be instructed and pre- 
pared to fulfil the important and proud duties, which, by the consti- 
tution, by custom, and by all republican axioms, devolve upon it. 
We hope that none of our readers will consider this que stion 
foreign from the purposes of a periodical devoted to education. 
For besides that we feel a wish to extend a little the range of 
subjects, and variety of articles, we are of opinion that no part 
of the training of American youth for future duties, is more 
important than militia training, to which the word has been by 
common consent appropri: ated. This alone is a conclusive 
argument of the importance attached to the institution and dis- 
cipline of the militia by our ancestors. The Yankee verse, 
‘Yesterday was training day, brother John was drummer,’ 


appears to an English, or other foreigner, more nonsensical than 
it really is; because he does not perceive any connexion be- 
tween ‘training’ and ‘drumming.’ The use of the word to signify 
par excellence, the exercises of citizen soldiers, is an Ameri- 
canism, which Mr Pickering has not noticed in his vocabulary. 

A spirit is now awakened in relation to the militia, which 
must end either in the annihilation or a very signal improvement 
of it. That it should result in the latter, must be the anxious 
wish of every enlightened patriot. . We shall not, for our part, 
pretend to propose a system, but only to present some desultory 
views, derived from reading, observation, and e xperience, whic h 
may not be unworthy the attention of those upon whom the task 
of amendment and reform may fall. These views will be limited 
chiefly to a connexion, which we perceive between the early 
habits and early instruction of our population, and an efficient 
militia system. 

Some principles of great importance in regard to a militia 
may be deduced from the history of wars and battles, in which 
they have acted alone, or have participated. We think we can 
see in all their anal operations one prominent cause, which 
merits the particular attention of every national and state legislator. 

Nearly every historian, civil and military, who has given an 
account of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, has expressed surprise 
that undisciplined yeomen, poorly armed, should have made 
such slaughter of the elite of the British army. The success of 
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those yeomen was mainly owing to the very fact-of their being 
thus» ‘ poorly armed.’ They did not carry to the field good 
muskets and bayonets, for fortunately the government had none 
wherewith to encumber them; but each snatched his old and 
trusty fowling-piece which hung upon the hooks in his kitchen 
as familiar as any household utensil, and which had been handed 
down from father to son, and probably had been used for 
defence against the aborigines, and the pursuit of game, for 
several generations. With those arms, with their powder-horn 
and shot-bag, they were familiar, and could use them with even 
more skill and dexterity than the regular soldier can ordinarily 
use his strong firelock and bayonet. Each knew from long 
habit, what quantity of powder his piece required to throw a 
ball a given distance with most precision ; each had the habit of 
aiming and firing quick, and of applying to the trigger exactly 
the right force at the right moment; hence their fatal volleys at 
the advancing line of regulars; hence that tide of fire which twice 
swept the complete and veteran troops of England from the 
summit of the hill to the margin of the River. Will any 
one who reflects a moment, believe that this auspicious event, 
which had so great an influence on the war, and on our whole 
history, woultl have taken place if the provincials had been 
furnished, on the morning of the 17th of June, 1775, with new 
and excellent muskets and bayonets from the best armory in the 
world? We think there can be no doubt about it; and that it 
will at once be recognised as‘a self-evident proposition, that those 
‘ poor arms’ to which we have been so ungrateful as to attribute 
our partial failure, and the necessity of leaving the enemy in 
possession of the field, were in fact the principal cause of the suc- 
cess which we obtained, and the severe lesson which we taught. 
Again, the victory at New Orleans was obtained chiefly by 
militia armed with that weapon which they were accustomed to 
use in procuring food, and pursuing their sports, namely, the 
rifle. It is well known that the western settlers and hunters use 
this arm with unrivalled skill. It is equally well known that it 
was this which mowed down the ranks of the enemy as he 
approached, even afar off, the bréastworks of General Jackson ; 
and it is not too much to assert, that, if the same troops had 
been armed as infantry of the line, the-result of the battle would 
have been the reverse of what it was. A destructive discharge 
in the outset of an engagement, which disorders and disheartens 
an enemy, situated as the British were, is of vital importance. 
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The history of the Peninsular war furnishes numerous and 
very striking illustrations of the same principle. It was an 
undise iplined militia, carrying no arms but small, rusty, and 
very ill-favored fowling pieces, who turned the tide of success 
against the modern aspirant to univesial dominion. The Guer- 
rillas of Spain gave the first reai check to Napoleon’s course of 
conquest. These guerrillas (which word means literally small 
wars) are bands of peasants unlimited in number, and consisting 
generally of fifty to one or two thousand men, as chance and 
immediate occasion may determine ;_ totally undisciplined, mov- 
ing with no regular order or militaty precision, and armed with 
small hunting guns, very rude in their workmanship, and ordi- 
narily of the value of four or five dollars ; but then they are the 
guns, which belong universally to the country people, and are 
used for defence against robbers, and to kill game, with which 
Spain is better stocked than New England, though not so plen- 
tifully as the Western States. Parties of these peasant troops 
sometimes commnanded by a priest, sometimes by a shepherd, 
and sometimes by a ploughman, frequently cut off French fora- 
gers and convoys to the number of several thousand men. ‘The 
first exploit of Mina, whom the war found a ploughman, was at 
the head of such a band. He destroyed and captured a convoy 
of three thousand French troops on their way from Madrid to 
Paris, with church plate of great value, which had been taken 
from the Spanish cathedrals and convents. 

The knowledge and habits of these militia, and the hardy and 
docile character of the small horses, which they mounted or 
turned loose, to be recalled at pleasure, prepared them to tra- 
verse mountains and fastnesses ; to attack suddenly, and if 
necessary, to retreat or disperse as suddenly ; above all, the use 
of their customary and hereditary weapons contributed to render 
them the first formidable foe which Bonaparte encountered on 
the continent of Europe. ‘Their exploits revived the spirits of 
Spain and Europe. 

Other proofs in point might be adduced. The peasants of 
various countries have occasionally fought very memorable bat- 
tles with no weapons but scythes, bill-hooks, axes, knives, and 
other farming and household utensils, with which they were 
made familiar from their youth up by everyday use. The 
Swiss, Vendeans, and Tyrolese furnish a variety of examples ; 
but sacred history furnishes one so pertinent to our theory, that, 
if a fable had been ingeniously contrived to support and enforce 
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a moral, it could not have been rendered more complete and 
apropos. ‘The ‘stipling’ son of Jesse, being about to meet 
Goliath of Gath, was first equipped with sword, helmet, and coat 
of mail, the armour of a regular soldier at that period ; but he 
had no sooner put it on, than he perceived that he was renounc- 
ing all the advantages of habit and skill in the use of his native 
weapon, and adopting one which would embarrass and ren- 
der him an easy prey to the gigantic Philistine ; for how could 
he contend hand to hand against even a greater odds of skill 
than there was of strength? ‘ Saul armed David with his armor, 
and he put an helmet of brass upon his head ; also, he armed 
him with a coat of mail. And David girded his sword upon 
his armor, and he assayed to go, for he had not proved it. 
And David said to Saul, I cannot go with these, for I have not 
proved them. And David put them off him. And he took his 
staff, and chose five smooth stones out of the brook, and put 
them in a shepherd’s bag, which he had, and his sling was in his 
hand.’ 

Proofs and illustrations might be increased to an overwhelm- 
ing number, if history were examined with a particular view to 
collect them. We have adduced sufficient for the present. We 
think we have established tie proposition that numerous and 
most important militia forces neither demand nor admit of the 
exercise and discipline, which require time and money, but only 
to be permitted to use their customary weapon, which would be 
some kind-of fire-arm ; and to be free, as far.as possible, from 
restraint, and stratagetical arrangement. At Bunker’s Hill, not 
only each regiment and company, but also each private chose 
his position. ‘The corollaries from our principle, are many and 
interesting. 

1. The time and expense of vain efforts to bring our yeo- 
manry into systematic discipline, may be dispensed with as worse 
than useless. 

2. The arms,.with which the people are provided, whether 
at their own expense or by the government, should be adapted, 
and applied to ordinary use and amusement. 

3. It is important, in order that occasions may not be wanting 
for such use, to preserve the game of the country, by limiting the 
taking and killing of the same, to particular seasons, as is now 
done in regard to particular species of birds and animals. 

4. The heavy muskets provided, and distributed by the 
United States at an annual expense of two hundred thousand 
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dollars, cannot become in a high degree useful in the hands of 
the body of the militia ; rifles, or fowling pieces without bayonets, 
being the only guns suitable for tle*people in peace and war. 

5. Theavhole expense, and labor of organizing and preserving 
such a force, would consist in enrolling the able bodied and free 
citizens within certain districts, and requiring them, under a small 
penalty,to be provided with an efficient fire-arm. This last ob- 
ject would be gained by simply providing for the preservation 
and multiplication of game, and restricting the killing of the same 
to certain seasons. 

We might dilate upon the moral effects of such a system, and 
adduce the opinion expressed by the Chief Magistrates of seve- 
ral States in the Union, that trainings and musters, as at present 
conducted, have a pernicious influence upon public morals, and 
are in facta nuisance. The difficulty lies in this, that large 
bodies of men are assembled together without being subjected 
to discipline. Under such circumstances, even men of good 
habits become excited, disorderly, and will not separate without 
a frolic. In war the case is different; a sense of danger re- 
presses the tendency to excitement, which usually exists in a 
multitude, and induces a grave and obedient deportment ; for 
all of them, privates as well as officers, know that the safety 
of themselves and of those dear'to them, depend upon mutual 
respect and confidence. 

There is another view of this subject, to which we are unable 
to devote much time at present, but which is quite important. 

It is a question of great importance how far either justice or 
policy, or even sound military principles, will authorise bringing 
militia, under comparatively wretched discipline, into an open 
field, to charge and contend hand to hand, against regular and 
veteran troops. It appears to us, that, in the first place, it will 
generally be found, as it has been, impracticable. To stand the 
shock of a regular field fight, the men must have confidence in 
the courage and skill of their officers, and in the firmness, fidelity 
and ability of one another. These our militia cannot have with 
the present organization and discipline, good as the latter is 
occasionally and temporarily rendered by the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the officers and members of some volunteer corps. 
That some of these corps are composed of citizens who would 
‘dare do all that may become men,’ we have never doubted, 
but we should, for ourselves, be very reluctant to put even these 
against veterans, whose trade were war. But whatever may be 
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the opinion with regard to our volunteer militia, it seems to us 
most manifest, that it is murderous to force common militia into 
a main line of battle. It was attempted more than once in the 
revolution, and if our recollection is right, always with a disas- 
trous result, introducing confusion and fear among the regular 
troops, instead of rendering ‘assistance. The e xpedient of 
placing regulars in the rear to shoot down any who retreated, 
utterly failed; the panic, once begun, was found irresistible. 

On the contrary, the cases were frequent of the militia perform- 
ing valuable and brilliant services in a chosen or fortified posi- 
tion, as corps de reserve, in effecting surprises , and in cutting off 
and capturing detachments. ‘To all this service, such a militia 
force as we have described and recommended is perfectly equal 
and well adapted; better, we apprehend, than veterans of 
Wagram or Waterloo. No troops in the world, except the 
Spanish guerrillas, would have effected so much as was done 
by them in 1808, 1809, 1810, to turn the tide of war in Spain. 
Whoever had spirit to resist the all-grasping power of France, 
and reputation enough to draw round him fifty or one hundred 
men, became a guerrilla chief, and his party increased with the 
fame of his exploits. Many of those chiefs afterwards became 
colonels and distinguished generals i in the regular service. 

It is obvious that a militia force and a militia education, such 
as we have described, will not prepare a defence which can be 
entirely relied on for all emergencies. We must also have 
militia soldiers, who can serve as infantry of the line, artillery, 
and cavalry. Nothing can be more easy than to organise suc ch 
a force, and to render their discipline and spirit not only equal 
to that of our finest volunteer corps, but also to the best regular 
troops. Let there be an enrollment by voluntary enlistment, 

or by a limitation of age, of a suitable proportion of the present 
militia, say from one fifth to one tenth of the whole number ; let 
them be furnished with arms, accoutrements, and uniform, or 
an allowance for it, at the public expense ; and with rations or a 
commutation for rations, when called out for a tour of duty. 
Let careful and rigorous attention to the qualifications of officers 
be secured, and let such a system of instruction, police, and 
military morality be established, and such time be devoted 
annually or otherwise to all kinds of military exercises and du- 
ties, as will render this elite of militia equal in all respects to the 
best troops in the world. It may be expedient to establish pay 
for them ; an expenditure much less than the saving by discon- 
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tinuing the present heavy armament, and training of the militia, 
would be required for that purpose. Perhaps an early age, 
that, for example, of the West Point Cadets, or of Captain Par- 
tridge’s pupils, might be deemed the best upon the whole, for 
giving athorough disciplinego the small portion of the militia, 
who might be destined to this completeness and perfection of 
military attainments. It is . ame that military instruction and 
discipline, might be united with the acquisition of much science 
and general information, if the officers and instructers were suit- 
able, and the camp, arsenal, or other place of assembling rightly 
located and furnished. It is apprehended that with these two 
species of militia force, we should provide amply for the defence 
of our soil and liberties, for the execution of the laws, and the 
preservation of order, and should relieve the country from the 
onerous, and unequal burden, under which the people have be- 
come impatient, and, to adopt the language of a late excellent state 
paper, present claims for relief, which ‘wiLL Nor ADMIT oF 
FURTHER POSTPONEMENT.’ 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Books for Children. 


Two annuals are this year published expressly for the young. 
The Juvenile Keepsake, edited by the Rev. Mr Greenwood ; 
and the Pearl, published by Mr Ash of Philadelphia. The 
moral influence of both is very unexceptionable, and a good 
deal of instruction, as well as entertainment, may be found in 
their pages. We have one reason for liking beautiful books for 
children, which may seem ridiculous to some people, but which, 
nevertheless, we believe to have considerable weight. A quick 
perception of what is correct in outline, and beautiful in ex- 
pression, is a great advantage to all classes of people; and that 
perception is mightily influenced by the pictures we have been 
accustomed to see in childhood. If any think it absurd to attach 
much importance to this, we would ask them how they can 
account br the fact, that a taste for the fine arts is universal, 


almost without exception, among all classes and ages in Italy? 

We believe the perception, and of course the love of beauty, is 

acquired by habit; because the children are so early and con- 
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stantly accustomed to seeing fine pictures and statues. If this 
idea be correct, those who publish juvenile books with beautiful 
engravings, are laying a sure foundation for a national love of 
the fine arts. 


Mrs Hughs has published two’ good books this autumn ; 
‘Emma Mortimer,’ intended for “young ladies of thirteen or 
fourteen, and ‘Pleasing Stories,’ for small children. The 
name of this popular writer is enough to warrant the anticipation 
of something useful and pleasing. ‘The books we have men- 
tioned, do not disappoint these anticipations. The one intended 
for little children is simple and good. Emma Mortimer is very 
interesting, and a great deal of useful information is scattered 
about. We would advise young readers to remember the re- 
marks on some very common grammatical errors, both in French 
and English. The English servant, Betty, is one of the best 
and most amusing characters in the book. 


‘** You don’t know John Thompson, Miss,”’ said she ; ‘ it is 
impossible you should, seeing that he has never been out of 
England ; and you, for what I know, have never been out of this 
foreign country.” 

‘*'This foreign country!’’ repeated the young lady; ‘‘ how 
can it be a foreign country to me, when I was born in it, and 
have lived in it all my life.” 

*** Well! I don’t know whether you think it a foreign coun- 
try, or not,” answered Betty, with great simplicity; ‘“ I always 
think everybody is in a foreign country, who is not in England, 
though perhaps it was not right in me to cast it up to you; since 
it is not very pleasant for people to be told of their misfortunes.” 


When asked if they had fire-flies in England, the patriotic 
creature answers indignantly ; 


** No, indeed, Miss! We have no such unnat’ral things in 
England, I’ll assure you.” 

‘But this is not unnatural,” said Elizabeth. “It is the 
real nature of the fly to emit this light. You have something 
of the same kind in England, I know.” 

‘**No such thing,” returned Betty. ‘‘ I don’t believe there 
ever was such a thing heard of before, as a fly made of fire.” 

‘Tt is not made of fire; for if it were, you know I could 
not keep it in my hand in this way. And look!’ continued 
Elizabeth, pointing to Bijou, as he frisked about the green, 
catching.at the little brilliant insects, and eating them with great 
gout; “‘you see Bijou does not find them at all too fiery for 
his throat.” 
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‘Betty looked at the dog, as though she expected to see flames 
issuing out of his mouth, while she said, “‘ Well, say what you 
will, they are the strangest and unnat'ralist things that I ever 
set my eyes on. I’ve seen many things burning, for I came 
from a cool country, where there’s always plenty of fire; but 
to see flies made of fire, beats all that I ever heard or saw in 
my life.” 

** But, Betty,” said Emma, “ you know we have worms in 
England, that give out the same kind of light. Did you never 
hear of little glow-worms?” 

**©No, never! and I don’t believe there’s anything so un- 
nat’ral in England.” ’ 


We have not room to extract the many things we liked in 
this volume ; and we are sure it will need no recommendation 
to those young ladies, who last year read a book by the same 
author, called ‘'The Cousins.’ 


‘The Nutshell of Knowledge,’ by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
who wrote Scenes in Europe, Asia, Africa, &c., contains a 
great deal of information in a small compass. It relates to 
mines, metals, and mechanical powers, and the subjects are 
illustrated by sixteen engravings. 


‘Stories for Adelaide,’ by the author of the ‘ Mirror,’ is 
written in the same simple and sprightly style, which made the 
Mirror such a very attractive book; but we have one great fault 
to find with it. Almost all the stories are about naughty chil- 
dren; we think it injudicious to make selfishness and petty 
stratagem familiar to the young mind. 


For small children, we do not knqw of any more acceptable 
wresent than Peter Parley’s Juvenile Tales and Winter Evening 
Tales, published by Carter and Hendee. They are full of inter- 
esting little stories, told in very plain language. The colored 
engravings are exceedingly pretty; and the binding i is very neat. 
Peter Parley’s Geography, and Peter Parley’s books about 
Europe and America, are likewise very interesting, and are full 
of pictures. 


Munroe and Francis have just published ‘ Fables for the Nur- 
sery,’ with engravings, for very small children. It is one of the 
most charming little books we have seen this long time. 

Munroe and Francis have republished a litttle English volume, 
called, ‘The Boy’s Own Book.’ It is full of directions con- 
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cerning all manner of exercises, sports, games, and tricks; and 
every subject is illustrated by engravings. A great many excel- 
lent hints are given concerning swimming, fencing, angling, &c. 
The optical and chemical amusements, together with the tricks 
of legerdemain, would, we think, be a sad temptation to an 
enterprising boy to turn the whole house upside-down with 
experiments. However, trials of strength, ingenuity, and skill, 
are very useful for boys; and they are not to be objected to, 
under the proper guidance and control of parents, or friends. 


‘The Lost Child,’ by the Rev. Timothy Flint, excites a good 
deal of interest, because the story is really true, and the inci- 
dents of an uncommon and distressing character; a young child 
of great beauty and promise having actually been carried away 
by western hunters, and most cruelly treated. The style is 
somewhat too labored and heavy for “juvenile readers; but we 
think they will like it, notwithstanding. 


We have before us three books of religious instruction by 
Maria Hack ; ‘ Oriental Fragments,’ ‘ Illustrations of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,’ and ‘Harry Beaufoy.’ In the first, 
the manners, customs, and peculiarities of Oriental nations are 
brought forward to explain various texts of scripture, and to 
open a connexion between the study of the bible, and other 
branches of knowledge. ‘The second consists of familiar dia- 
logues concerning the evidences and design of Christianity. The 
author says, ‘I have attempted to present such a view of the 
credibility of our religion, as may address itself to the under- 
standing and affections, during that important interval, in which 
the force of evidence may be perceived, though the judgment 
has not acquired sufficieht maturity to read, without hazard, 
those excellent works, which necessarily contain replies to the 
specious objections of infidels; wit and ridicule may seize the 
imagination, while the plain and cogent defence of truth is dis- 
regarded.’ The last mentioned book is natural theology taught 
by the every-day occurrences of life. We are pleased with these 
volumes; we think they bear evidence of a judici ious, reflecting, 
well informed mind. The writer is deficient in one gift, which 
is very rarely possessed; her style is not sufficiently natural and 
child-like. “This will render them less attractive to children ; 
but we think parents will find many excellent suggestions to 
guide them in religious instruction. We make a few extracts, 
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or rather abstracts, from ‘ Harry Beaufoy,’ to give an idea of 
the character of the work. 


‘ Harry being unable to explain why fowls do not fail off their 
roost when they are asleep, his mother orders the cook to bring 
up a chicken from the pantry, and tells her to “‘ put it on the 
table, and bend up the legs, as if she were going to truss it for 
cooking.” Harry exclaims, ‘The claws of the fowl move, mam- 
ma, though Betty did not touch them! But it is dead— quite 
dead. I never saw anything so wonderful.” 

‘Ta, sir!” said Betty, “it is not wonderful at all; they 
always do so.” 

“* You observe, my son,” said his mother, “that when the 
legs of the fowl are moved toward the body, the claws contract 
immediately. This is exactly what happens when birds go to 
roost; as their legs bend up toward their bodies, their claws 
forcibly contract, and in that way fasten upon the perch. Now, 
if I cut off one of these legs carefully, I can show you the very 
tendon by which the claws are drawn up. I dare say, you have 
pulled a chicken’s leg in this way a dozen times; but you did 
not think to ask what the tendon was made for; we every*day 
pass by things which we should think very wonderful, if we gave 
our attention to them.” 

‘Harry began to pull the tendon, and he saw that every time 
he stretched it, the claws contracted, as they had done the even- 
ing before. ‘‘ I could not see the tendon before it was cut off, 
mamma,” said he; ‘it was hidden by the skin of the fowl, and 
the shutting of the claws seemed like magic. But now the reason 
is quite plain ; I see itis as much the consequence of stretching 
the tendon, as that the bell should ring, when I pull the handle.” 

‘** When I explained the different parts of my watch to you,”’ 
said his mother, “‘ you said it must have had a maker, and a 
very clever one too. Do you not believe that the birds must 
have had a Maker? And does not this contrivance, so exactly 
suited to their wants, show that he is wise and good. 

‘During one of their walks, Harry’s mother says to him, 
“Look yonder at the white butterflies fluttering over that bed of 
cabbages! They seem to be seeking nothing but their own 
amusement; can you think of any reason why they should pre- 
fer that part of the garden which is planted with cabbages and 
cauliflowers?”’ 

*** No, mamma; I wonder they do not amuse themselves in 
the flower-garden. Perhaps they eat cabbage.” - 

*“The butterfly does not taste the cabbage. She is acting 
under the wise direction of an Almighty Being, which impels 


’ 
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her to lay her eggs on sueh plants as will best serve for food to 
the young caterpillars, that will, in a few days, come from the 
eggs she lays there. She does this from choice; though she 
does not know why she prefers these plants.”’ 

‘** How can you tell that she is ignorant, mamma?” 

‘** Because all knowledge must be obtained either by expe- 
rience or by instruction. The butterfly cannot eat the cabbage 
herself, of course she has no experience; and when she was a 
caterpillar, she had no teacher to inform her that she came from 
a butterfly, therefore she had no instruction; she never saw 
her parent, and of course, she cannot act from imitation. She 
merely gratifies a desire which God has given her for a benevo- 
lent purpose, and which at the same time is a source of pleasure 
to herself.” 

*** But perhaps she remembers when she was a caterpillar, and 
liked to eat cabbage?” 

‘Even if she did remember this, my son, how should she 
know that the egg she leaves upon the plant will ever become 
a living thing? and not like the living thing she now is, but 
like the living thing, which she remembers that she used to be? 
And why should she be anxious to provide for the caterpillar ? 
That dear caterpillar she will never see—it can never be any- 
thing to her. No, my son, the instinct which teaches her and 
other creatures to place their eggs on such substances as will 
be best for their young, is taught by God; and she follows it 
without knowing why. If you look around you, and observe, 
you will find that you are everywhere surrounded with proofs of 
his goodness and his care.”’ 


The Lady of the Manor ; being a Series of Conversations on 
the subject of Confirmation. Intended for the Use of the 
Middle and Higher Ranks of Young Females. By Mrs 
SHERWOOD, Author of ‘ Little Henry and his — In 
seven vohimes: Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 1829. 
18mo. 


Amone the numerous female writers of fiction, who have 
recently distinguished themselves, Mrs Sherwood certainly main- 
tains a very respectable rank. ‘To an accurate observation of 
human character, and a lively sensibility to the beauties of nature 


and of sentiment, she adds unusual powers of description and a , 


deep devotion to the cause of religion. 

She belongs to the evangelical party of the church of Eng- 
land; and it is the leading object of her works to disseminate 
the v jews of the denomination of Christians to which she belongs. 
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But her uncommon power of imparting interest to every charac- 
ter she delineates, and every scene and event she describes, and 
her knowledge of the avenues to the deep feelings of our nature, 
gives her a “control over the hearts of her readers, which has 
obtained an unusual popularity for her writings even among 
those who are indifferent or hostile to her particular tenets. Her 
earnestness apd evident conviction of the truth of her belief 
commands respect and attention; so that those who do not 
adopt her creed are led to examine their own, while all are 
ready to acknowledge the graphic fidelity of her characters and 
the power and tenderness of her appeals to the heart. 

The present is, we believe, the first uniform edition of the 
Lady of the Manor. The typography is remarkably correct, 
and the embellishments executed in a handsome style. | 


Suggestions respecting Improvements in Education, presented 
to the Trustees of the Hartford Female Seminary, and 
published at their request. By Caruerine E. Beecuer, 
Principal of the Hartford Female Seminary. Hartford. 
Packard & Butler. 1829. S8vo. pp. 84. 


This volume contains much that has been said before ; but 
we think it is replete with good sense, and that attention to its 
suggestions would produce great improvements in our schools. 
We give the following extracts. 


* Another defect in education is, that it has not been made a 
definite object with teachers to prepare their pupils to instruct 
others. For of how comparatively little value is knowledge laid 
up in the mind if it. is never to be imparted to others, and yet 
how few have ever been taught to communicate their ideas with 
facility and propriety. That there is a best way of teaching as 
well as of doing everything else, cannot be disputed, and this 
can no more be learned by intuition, than can any of the me- 
chanical arts. This can be made an object of instruction as 
much as any other art, and a woman ordinarily, might be taught 
to converse with ease and fluency, and to communicate know- 
ledge with accuracy and perspicuity, with far less time and effort 
than is now given to the acquisition of music. Ifa teacher in 
communicating*ideas should make it a part of the duty of a 
scholar to communicate the same to a third person, either to a 
child already ignorant, or to some friend who would give a lis- 
tening ear, much would be accomplished in this way. During 
many recitations it is desirable to induce the pupils to ask ques- 
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tions and express opinions with this object in view. Nothing 
aids more in this art than attempting to teach others, and all 
who become teachers will probably find that in this and various 
other ways they receive almost as much benefit as they confer. 
If all females were not only well educated themselves, but were 
prepared to communicate in an easy manner their stores of 
knowledge to others ; if they not only knew how to regulate 
their own minds, tempers and habits, but how to effect im- 
provements in those around them, the face of society would 
speedily be changed. The time may come when the world will 
look back with wonder to behold how much time, and effort 
have been given to the mere cultivation of the memory, and how 
little mankind have been aware of what every teacher, parent, 
and friend could accomplish in forming the social, intellectual, 
and moral character of those by whom they are surrounded. 

Many defects in the present system of education, result from 
the fact, that the public have no standard by which to test the 
character of schools, or to determine the degree of the improve- 
ment of pupils. 

Most parents and friends are influenced in their choice of 
schools, either by what the teachers profess'to accomplish in 
their advertisements, or by the recommendation of friends, or 
by the wishes or caprice of their children. Few persons have 
any certain method of determining the comparative merit of 
schools, and to those who know what avast difference there is 
in the advantages offered by different schools, it cannot but be 
disquieting, and sometimes discouraging, to see substantial 
excellence often yielding to empty parade and professions. 

But parents have no sure method of knowing which are really 
good schools, and which furnish only show, instead of substance. 
This is one of the causes of the perpetual change of schools, 
which is so common, that one might suppose that all the benefit 
of school education was upon the surface, and that in three or 
six months, every pupil might skim off the advantages of each 
school, and then hasten to another. Whereas it is the fact that 
it requires nearly six months for a teacher to learn the character, 
habits, and wants of a pupil, and thus be enabled to adopt that 
course of discipline most necessary and useful. A scholar will 
find more benefit in remaining stationary, even at an inferior 
school, than in thus gliding around from one place to another, 
and giving no opportunity for any instructer togbecome interest- 
ed in the developement of mind, or the progress of knowledge. 
This want of a standard for judging of the merit of schools oc- 
casions another evil, and that is, the necessity which teachers 
find of yielding their own judgment of what is for the best inte- 
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rests of a pupil, either to the wishes of the child; or the precon- 
ceived notions of a parent. A sehool must be popular, the 
pupils must be pleased, and the parents must be pleased, or else 
it cannot be supported. Parents send their children abroad 
generally not for the substantials of education, but forthe finish, 
and if the teachers find the objects of their charges, unprepared 
in everything most essential to a good education, still the 
study of the higher branches must be yielded to the wishes of 
parent and child, and thus though the teacher may be prepared 
and desirous to discharge every duty properly, it becomes an 
impossibility, unless the prosperity of the school is sacrificed for 
the prosperity of pupils, .who will not understand or appreciate 
the sacrifice. It is scarcely to be expected that this sacrifice 
should often be made, and thus superficiality is generally in- 
scribed on every acquisition of modern education. 

‘ Such has. been the difficulties resulting from this source, 
that the writer can truly say that until the present season, she 
never felt it to be either expedient or practicable to be regulated 
by her own wishes and opinions in directing the studies of the 
pupils. This present term, has seen every pupil of the Hartford 
Fémale Seminary members of classes in Geography, Grammar, 
and Arithmetic, and the point has been carried with much less 
difficulty than was apprehended. But the writer from this sin- 
gle experiment is convinced, that what has been effected in this 
school could seldom be done in any institution bu‘ one of esta- 
blished reputation, until the community are more generally 
aware of the necessity of it. It is almost impossible to convince 
those who have come to finish off an education, that it is neces- 
sary to begin again at the very fundamentals, and that they are 
often very ignorant of branches, which they have been studying 
ever since they could read. 

‘Another fundamental difficulty in education, has resulted 
from the fact, that the great principle of the Division of Labor 
which ensures improvement and success in all the several arts 
and sciences has never, until very recently, and only in a few in- 
stances, been introduced into school education. 

In our colleges, where our elder youth are assembled, those 
whose minds have, to some degree, been made discriminating 
by discipline, and mature by age, this principle to a consider- 
able extent, has been introduced, so that ordinarily, not more 
than one or two branches are committed to the care of one per- 
son. But'in schools for females, and for childhood, where the 
mind is very immature, the powers of attention weak, the habits 
of discrimination and investigation unformed, no such division 
of labor has been thought necessary. One teacher has been 
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considered sufficient to teach Reading, Spelling, Grammar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Composition, History, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, and the list in many cases might be exten- 
ded to some eighteen or twenty different branches. Besides 
this, pupils have been admitted promiscuously, at every age and 
at every stage of advancement, so that often*'several classes 
must be formed in each branch. In addition to all, one room 
has been considered sufficient for every recitation, and every 
school exercise, as well as for the place devoted to study. As 
for apparatus for explanation and illustration, it has been en- 
tirely out of the question ; and had it been furnished, it would 
have been of little avail to téachers debarred from their duty 
and privilege of communicating knowledge, and condemned to 
spend their whole time in endeavoring to discover how much 
pupils have learned from books, without the aid of a teacher.’ 
pp. 16-20. 

‘ It is believed that before education can be brought to that 
degree of perfection of which it is susceptible, the principle of 
“the division of labor’ must be carried out into some very 
important particulars which as yet have been neglected. It has 
been found by experience what a wonderful advance is gained, 
both in science and in the arts, by committing to the care of 
one person, only one or two departments, and this is the only 
way in which great improvements have been made. But in no 
institution of one country has it been the particular department 
of any person to ascertain and correct mental weaknesses and de- 
fects ; neither has it been thus in reference to what is still more 
important, the formation and correction of moral habits and 
feelings. These things have been the business of everybody, 
and thus attended to by no one. And while that part of educa- 
tion, which consists in the mere communication of knowledge, 
has been divided and subdivided again and again, the health of 
the body, the personal habits and manners, the mental defects, 
the moral feelings and character have not been considered wor- 
thy the special care of any one. Just as if mere knowledge 
were all that is required to form a human mind for its tempta- 
tions and conflicts in this life, and for glory, honor, and immor- 
tality in the life to come.’ pp. 39, 40. 








Holbrook’s Apparatus. 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr Holbrook’s Apparatus for Schools and Lyceums. 


We have examined, with much gratification, the cheap col- 
lection of instruments, now offered for facilitating and perfecting 
the knowledge of the several branches of common school edu- 
cation. We think it a sheer act of duty to the public, and to 
the ingenious contriver, to make known, 2s far as we can, the 
nature of his apparatus. 

It is designed for familiar illustrations in the most important 
branches of a practical education. ‘The articles now prepared 
relate to the first elements of geometry, arithmetic, geography, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, and astronomy. 

No science is, perhaps, more important or more neglected 
than geometry. ‘The cause of this neglegt is probably the for- 
bidding form in which its first elements are presented to the 
minds of learners, putting it entirely out of ihe reach of young 
children, for wheat it is admirably fitted, when diagrams, solids, 
and other appropriate instruments are presented very familiarly 
to their view. By these facilities, it is made one of the most 
interesting, as well as useful branches of infant school struction. 

The articles provided to present the first principles of this 
science, are two sheets of diagrams, twentysix solids, and several 
other simple instruments, all of which are explained and applied 
by a small manual. On account of the great importance of this 
science, and the great neglect it has suffered, the apparatus 
designed to illustrate, even its first principles, will be found 
useful, not only in schools and families, but in lyceums. Most 
of the illustrations are not only elementary, but of an eminently 
practical character, and useful to mechanics and farmers, and 
to all the industrious classes. 

As arithmetic, or the science of numbers, is the most abstract 
of all sciences, apparatus to illustrate all its principles are not 
easily provided; but to give it, as much as possible, a visible 
and tangible form in its very first elements, especially to the 
minds ‘of young children, two or three instruments have been 
prepared and found useful. 

The arithmeticon, or numeral frame, is fitted to remove the 
abstraction of numbers, and present them in visible objects to 
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the minds of beginners. Besides illustrating very familiarly the 
first operations in the combination of numbers, the principles of 
fractions, and others still more complex, are rendered easy and 
familiar by this simple instrument. It is a most convenient and 
useful piece of furniture, not only in every school room, but in 
every family, some of whose members are little children. 

The arithmeticon, one of the sheets used for ge ometry, is 
designed for many illustrations in arithmetic also. It has many 
of the uses of the arithmometer, for some of which it is more 
convenient, and is applied to others, to which that is nat adapted. 
These instruments, both of which are simple and trifling in their 
expense, will probably never fail of being useful to teachers and 
pupils in their first attempts at the science of numbers. 

In the science of geography, a globe of some character is 
nearly indispensible to enable children to understand fully and 
clearly the nature and uses of maps. And for this object, the 
more simple the better. ‘Though a little aid from a globe is 
necessary to give chiflren a correct idea of the shape, and the 
relative situation of the great divisions of the earth, and prepare 
them for the use of the map, that little is sufficient. A globe 
for this object is prepared, and accompanying it are two maps, 
one presenting a skeleton of the geography of the earth, the 
other of the United States. ‘To explain and apply the globe 
and the two maps is a book of questions and explanations. ‘The 
globe, maps, and book, are so constructed and fitted to each 
other, that they cannot be learned without being understood, 
and when understood, will furnish a good foundation for enter- 
ing more minutely into the most interesting and useful science 
of geography, through the medium of larger and more expen- 
sive books and atlasses. 

Connected with geography is astronomy, especially a view of 
the solar system. ‘The fundamental principles of this science 
are so few, simple, and sublime, that when presented by the 
aid of appropriate instruments for visible illustrations, they are 
readily brought within the comprehension of the most untutored 
minds, at the same time that they present a field for the most 
extensive and interesting speculations of the greatest philoso- 
phers. For the aid of this science, an orrery, a tide dial, several 
instruments for the change of seasons, eclipses, &e., and all of a 
simple character, can now be furnished for schools and lyceums 
at a very moderate price. 

The fundamental principles of natural philosophy and chemis- 
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try are also provided for, by neat, clieap, simple, and appro- 
priate instruments. ‘The apparatus for these sciences, is of 
such a character, that any teacher of moderate intelligenc e can 
use it for the benefit of his pupils, and the pric e so low, that a 
few neighbors in any village can procure it without feeling 
the expense. 
The apparatus offered to the public by Mr Holbrook is de- 

signed to illlustrate the first and fundamental princ ae merely, 
of the several sciences to which it relates. He has, however, 
devised and collected numerous other “an struments for a further 
illustration of the same and other sciences, and by an extensive 
acquaintance with mechanics and mechanical operations, ob- 
tained by much time spent in numerous manufactories and 
work-shops, has been enabled to make a valuable collection of 
instruments to illustrate the applicatio n of science to the arts. 
At a convenient and proper time he inte: nds furnishing a supply 
for more minute and extensive ‘illustrations of the principles 
of sciences already referred to, for others not here enume- 
rated and for the application of science to the useful and 
domestic arts. 





The Ti riumphs of Science and Art. 


Whetuer the caricatures which represent a steam engme as 
flying like a balloon through the air, shall ever become anything 
more than a caricature may be doubted; but such have been 
the achievements of science and art within the last three quarters 
of a century, that it is really difficult to fix any limits to their 
future conquests. ‘To justify us in pronouncing r anything i impos- 
sible in machines, it ought to be in opposition to some law of 
nature, and not merely requiring an immense extent or difficult 
application of power. And so marvellous have been the inven- 
tions and discoveries in every branch of science, and in all the 
arts, since the beginning of the last reign, that, if they had been 
predic ted in the year 1760, most men would have thought the 
prophecy y deserved to rank with the Arabian story of the erec- 
tion of Aladdin’s palace in a single night. 

When the pack horse with his bell was the only means of 
conveying merchandise through the land, and when the carrier 
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conducted his string of horses along tracts always made to pass 
over the summit of ‘the very highest hills, the vision of a meray: 
mail coach glancing through our valleys, on roads nearly a 
smooth and level as a bowling-green, and conveying goods +i 
passengers at the rate of eleven or twelve miles an hour, would 
have been regarded as the work of some supernatural beings, 
not clogged with the encumbrance of mortal clay. A man who 
should then have imagined that a distance of four hundred miles 
could have been performed by a carriage in forty hours, without 
difficulty or danger, would have been thought worthy of a place 
amongst the philosophers of Laputa. 

A spinner at his wheel, twisting and twirling the live-long day 
to make some paltry hanks of yarn, would have gazed at the 
interior of a modern spinning mill—where thousands of spindles 
are whirled with incredible velocity, moved by no power visible 
to the spectator, with a superstitious conviction that the whole 
was the work of unblessed powers. ‘To tell him that the force 
which moved the mighty apparatus of the factory was earthly, 
yet that it was neither the force of men nor horses, neither the 
strength of a torrent nor the piping winds of heaven, but nothing 
more or less than the steam of boiling water, would only have 
excited his indignation at the boldness of the imposture which 
it was attempted to palm upon him. 

To show to one of those disorderly persons who return from 
taverns after the hour of curfew, and who of old were wont to 
group through the Egyptian darkness of our streets to their own 
houses, the splendidly illuminated street of London or Liverpool, 
he would be blinded with light, and fancy himself in the hall of 
Pandemonium, lit up ‘by subtle magic,’ with blazing cressets 
of naptha and asphaltos. If he could undersfand that these 
brilliant stars of light proceeded from an invisible vapor, which 
circulated for miles under the streets, he would be only the more 
perfectly convinced that he had gone prematurely into the 
lower world. 

Since the invention of printing, the power of man to dissemi- 
nate knowledge has been increased almost beyond calculation. 
Even within the last thirty years a prodigious augmentation has 
taken place in this power. Before the improvement of Earl 
Stanhope, from three to four hundred sheets might be printed 
per hour at the press; but the steam press, which now works 
the Times newspaper, prints four thousand sheets per hour, or 
more than a sheet per second. It may be easily proved, that 
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to write by hand the number of newspapers circulated by the 
Times, di uily, would réquire a million and a half scribes; yet 
they are printed with ease by about two dozen men. Such is 
the effect of a skilful division of labor, that a debate of eight or 
ten hours’ duration in the House of Commons, may be fully and 
ably reported, printed, and published so as to be read in London 
within three or four hours after its termination, and sixty miles’ 
distance from the metropolis, before the speakers of the previous 
night have risen from their beds. 

In navigation, as in printing, invention slumbered for centuries, 
and then suddenly awoke in the wondrous steam vessel. Steam 
navigation is probably yet in its infancy, yet it has already 
effected an astonishing extension of intercourse between all parts 
of the British Isles, the widely separated towns and territories 
of the United States, and several of the countries of Europe. 
It was not uncommon a dozen of years ago, to wait in this port 
for days and even weeks before a vesse! could sail to Ireland ; 
and often have vessels been detained in the channel days and 
even weeks by calms or adverse winds. By the steam packets 
we pass daily and with certainty in a single night from Liverpool 
to Dublin; and they operate as bridges connecting the sister 
island with England. Calms do not retard their flight over the 
waves; adverse tides and winds, though they somewhat impede, 
cannot arrest their progress. Instinct with power, ‘they walk 
the waters like a thing of life.’ By their aid the voyage to India 
will probably be made, ere many more years have elapsed, 
scarcely a more formidable thing than a journey from London 
to Scotland was a century ago. 

Such are a few of the more striking inventions and improve- 
ments of modern times. Yet invention is not exhausted. 
These seem to be but the commencement of an endless series ; 

and the late experiments of locomotive carriages on our railway, 
give us quite a new idea of what science and art may yet do to 

uicken the transport of travellers and goods through the land. 
Though the idea of moving a carriage by a mechanical power 
within it, is not absolutely new, yet it has never been successfully 
reduced to practice till our own day; animate power ¢ applied 
either externally or internally, has always been used for the 
purposes of locomotion. To place a steam engine on wheels, 
and to make it move both itself and an additional weight, was a 
bold conception ; the first essays were clumsy and unpromising, 
and even up 4@ the present time a machine has never been seen 
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in ‘operation which was calculated for the rapid conveyance 
either of passengers or commodities. 

The performances of the Rocket and the Novelty give a 
sudden spur to our drowsy imaginations, and make our ideas fly 
as fast as the machines themselves. These engines with all 
their apparatus, skim over the earth at more than double the 
speed of the lightest and fastest mail, drawn by the swiftest 
blood horses, and driven by the most desperate coachmen, over 
the smoothest roads in England. Upwards of thirty miles per 
hour! Let us see—at this rate we reach Manchester in an hour, 
Birmingham. in three’ hours, London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, 
in six hours, and you may glide along with this bird-like speed 
with as little discomfort as if you were sitting in your arm-chair, 
reading a volume of the Diamond Poets, without being disturbed 
by a single jolt; nay, I believe it would not be difficult to write. 
If the length of the journey made it worth while, I should expect 
to see railroad coaches fitted-up with libraries and escrutoires; 
but it will soon be nearly useless to take up a book for so short 
a journey as one of two ‘hundred miles. 

But if a speed of thirty miles an hour has already been 
attained, what good reason is there that we should not in process 
of time accomplish sixty miles per hour? Nay, why should we 
stop there? | am not bold enough to antic ipate the time when 
coaches will supersede the telegraph, but [ may reasonably 
expect to see them leaving the carrier pigeon be hind. 

Of a well constructed railway, like that between Liverpool 


and Manchester, there is less danger in moving at the rate of 


thirty miles per hour than there is in travelling at the rate of ten 
miles per hour on a turnpike road. On the railway there is not 
a single turn, and scareely a single inequality ; in these re spects 
the engineer has boldly and wisely aimed at perfe ction, there is 
thereby incurred what many deemed an extravagant expense. 
The chief sources of dange r in travelling rapidly on turnpike 
roads are; first, hills; second, turnings in the road; third, 
inequalities in the surface of the road; fourth, unruly ‘horses; 
fifth, meeting other horses. Not one of these dangers exists 
on the railway, and therefore it is difficult to limit the speed at 
which we may travel with safety. 

I have chosen a fertile theme, and must leave it unexhausted. 
Jt may afford me ample room for future speculations. 

Liverpool Times 
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Family Government. 


Family Government. 


In perusing the Fourth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline 
Society of Boston, the attention of the writer of this was partic- 
ularly arrested, by the facts and observations it contains, on the 
subject of Family Government. ‘ Among the causes of crime,’ 
says this v ‘aluable Report, ‘ the neglect of family government 
stands next to intempe rance : it iS, in fac t, not unfrequently the 
cause of intemperance. Youth, when unrestrained and neglect- 
ed by their parents, find their way to the tavern and the grog- 
shop ; ; and others, whose parents have atte mpted unsuce essfully 
to govern them, have not become abandoned to vice, till they 
forsook their father’s house. It is the confession of many con- 
victs, that the course of vice which brought them to the prison, 
commenced in disobedience to their parents or in their parents’ 
neglect. And it has already been stated that about sixty, which 
is one third of the whole number of the youth who have been 
committed to the House of Reformation at South Boston, were 
committed for being stubborn and disobedient. And among 
old convicts, for the higher crimes, especially those which were 
the offspring of unrestrained and sudden passion, there is evi- 
dence from prisons, that they who have been guilty of such 
crimes, were never subject to family government. And _ there 
is farther evidence, in a few cases, ‘where parents and children 
have been found together in the same prison, that the father’s 
house was a place of entire discord, in regard to everything 
good, and of harmony only in devising and executing mischief : 
and in one instance, at least, a son, who made sport on his way 
from the prison to the gallows, where he was soon to lose his 
life, traced his dreadful end to the instructions of his mother. 
Let parents, then, govern their children, and children obey their 
parents in that which is right.’ 

These statements, of the truth of which there can be 1 
doubt, are really appalling, and ought very seriously to ato 
all those who are parents and heads of families, with an awful 
sense of the responsibility which rests upon them. Let it be 
again repeated : ‘ It is the confession of many convicts, that the 
course of vice, which brought them to the prison, commenced i in 
disobedience to their parents, or in their parents’ neglect.’ Itis 
believed that, in a large majority of cases, the most hardened 
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criminals could easily trace to these sources the commencement 
of their career of folly and of crime. Is it not, then, the incum- 
bent duty of parents to use every means within their power, to 
protect their tender offspring from the c orrupting influence of bad 
example ; ; to guard them, when young, against forming evil as- 
sociations, and to restrain them on every occasion, where re- 
straint is necessary ? Parents who are thus diligently engaged 
in the discharge of the important duties of their station—who 
are concerned to bring up the lambs committed to their care, 
inthe nurture and admonition of the Lord, will receive a rich 
reward for their faithfulness ; and not only their children, but 
their children’s children will have reason to bless them for their 
oversight and care. 

William Penn, who had a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and was well qualified to administer advice, made this 
excellent observation : ‘If thou wouldst be easy and happy in 
thy family, above all things observe discipline. Every one in it 
should .know their duty, and there should be a time and a place 
for everything.’ If a wholesome discipline were established 
and maintained in families,—if parents and those who have the 
care of youth, kept their proper places, and were enough con- 
cerned to train up the child in the way he should go, the salu- 
tary effects would soon be obvious ; and the disorder, the mis- 
ery and the crime, originating in parental neglect, and youthful 
disobedience, would not be so frequently presented to our view. 
Surely the painful and affecting statement contained in the above 
extract, every way confirmed and corroborated as it is by ex- 
perience and observation, ought to alarm those parents who are 
lamentably careless and indifferent, in relation to this most inte- 
resting and important subject. What can they suppose will be 
the consequence of allowing their children to throw off all sub- 
jection and restraint, and, as is frequently the case, to take the 
reins of government entirely into their own hands? When such 
is the disordered state of affairs,— when by their own imprudence 
or criminal neglect, parents have lost all right, influence and 
authority in their families, however it may be lamented, it is not 
at all surprising that their children should grow up in ignorance, 
licentiousness and folly,—that their evil habits should grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength, until they become 
a burthen to the public and a disgrace to themselves, to their 
families and friends. ‘They are prepared to pursue with avidity 
the path of crime upon which they have unhappily entered ; 
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they advance with rapid strides from one degree of guilt to an- 
other, till, sooner or later, the strong arm of the law arrests them 
in the midst of their criminal career, and they are plunged at 
once into the very vortex of misery and ruin ; perhaps ending 
their days on the gallows, or in the penitentiary ; and bringing 
down the gray hairs of their parents with sorrow to the grave. 

That this is not a mere picture of the imagination, the facts 
detailed in the Boston Report abundantly prove. 

While so much is said on the subject of Intemperance, and 
the whole community would seem to be awakened to a just sense 
of the enormity of the evil, and the misery which it mvariably 
entails on individuals and families, let us not overlook and disre- 
gard that which has been proved to be one of its principal 
causes. In the present day, and in a crowded city like ours, 
temptations to evil are multiplied, and presented to the youthful 
mind in every variety of form ; and it requires the greatest vigi- 
lance and care, even on the part of judicious parents, to prevent 
their children from contracting associations, and forming habits, 
the tendency of which would inevitably be, to lead them to the 
haunts of dissipation, of folly, and of vice. In the evening, 
instead of allowing their boys to run at large in the streets, 
how much better would it be for the parents to gather them into 
their own fireside circle, or occasionally go with them to hear 
the useful sciences familiarly illustrated and explained. The 
youth in many of the countries of Europe would most gladly 
avail themselves of the facilities which are here enjoyed for the 
cultivation of science, and yet it is astonishing how few of our 
young people, compar atively speaking, are disposed to make 
use of those opportunities of acquiring knowledge, which are 
placed so easily within their reach, and afforded at so cheap a rate. 
Let parents teach their children to be industrious. Moderate 
exercise and labor will have a wonderful tendency to preserve 
both the mental and physical functions in a sound, vigorous and 
healthy state. Embrace every suitable opportunity to imbue 
their tender and susceptible minds, with the precepts of piety 
and virtue. Inure them to habits of just thinking. Teach them, 
early, to set a true value upon the dignity of human nature. 
Furnish them with well-chosen books, which will serve to inte- 
rest and instruct ; to develope and strengthen the intellectual 
faculties. Such a course of discipline, it is believed, would not 
fail to be attended with the happiest effects. Parents would 
then be a blessing to their children; and the children would 
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honor and obey their parents. ‘The disposition of the child to 
run about the streets in search of pleasure, and to spend time 
foolishly, would be taken away ; and, in its place, a taste would 
be received and cultivated for truer and more refined enjoyment. 
Home would then have its delights ; it would indeed possess 
the most powerful attractions, and both parents and children 
would increasingly feel, that their happiest moments, their 
sweetest and most substantial joys were to be found in each 
other’s society when seated together around the evening fire- 
side. In the contemplation of sucha scene of pure and undis- 
turbed enjoyment, well might the poet rapturously exclaim : 
* Domestic happiness, thon only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting. long enjoy thee : too infirm 
Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup: 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again.’ 
Baltimore American. 


Fata Errects or Passion.— Recently a woman in North- 
wich, displeased with a little girl, her step-daughter, attempted 
to strike her with a brush which she had in her hand, but instead 
of the meditated blow falling on the object of her vengeance, 
it alighted upon the head of her own baby, which she carried on 
her arm, and that with such violence as to cause almost instan- 
taneous death. 





Infant Schools. 


Ar a meeting of ‘ The Controllers of the public Schools for the 
City and County of Philadelphia,’ held the eighth day of De- 
cember, 1829, a report was presented to the Committee on the 
subject of Infant Schools, whereupon the board unanimously 
accepted the same, and adopted the resolutions submitted by 
the committee, and ordered that the report be published. 

Roperts Vaux, President. 
T. M. Perrir, Secretary. 
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1830. | Infant Schools. 


Report to the Controllers of the Public Schools for the City and County 
of Philadelphia. 

The committee appointed to consider the expediency of es- 
tablishing Infant Schools in connection with the Public Schools, 
and to whom were referred the various communications upon this 
subject heretofore made to the Board, respectfully report :— 

That the subject has received, as its great importance merited, 
their most serious consideration. Involving a very important 
change in the existing system of public education, a considerable 
increase ef expenditure, and a probable demand for additional 
buildings, your committee has felt it incumbent upon them to 
inquire minutely, to reflect dee ply, and to consult deliberately 
upon this matter. The length of time which has elapsed from 
the period of their appointment, has been thus occupied, and 
the more willingly applied to the consideration of the subject, 
inasmuch as an earlier and more hasty decision could not have 
been attended with any practical advantage. The annual ap- 
propriation funds for the first School District having been made 
previously, according to law, no portion of it could have been 
applied to any new object during the present year, nor could the 
Board in such circumstances, suffer its deliberations upon the 
most important question which has ever come before it, to be 
hurried by the importunate though well meant zeal of others. 

Upon the general subject of Infant Edue vation, your Commit- 
tee presumes that but one opinion can prevail in this Board or 
in the community. ‘The earliest moment at which the physical 
and mental powers are sufficiently developed, ought to be seized 
for commencing the work of moral and intellectual culture. 
And the experiments which have now been faithfully tried, both 
in England and the United States, are conclusive to show, that 
such efforts may be successfully made, at an age much earlier 
than has been recognised by law for the admission of pupils 
into the public se -hools. In fact, there is no doubt that the opera- 
tions of the present schools are impeded, and the scope and 
extent of the education imparted to their pupils greatly restricted, 
by the large numbers who enter them at more advanced ages, 
wholly ignorant of the very first rudiments, and who swell the 
alphabet classes of all the schools in the district. Your Com- 
mittee is also induced to believe, that the numbers of children 
admissible into the schools by the existing law, who would attend 
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and receive instruction, might be greatly increased by the es- 
tablishing of subsidiary schools for their infant brothers and sisters, 
whose helpless condition often requires the whole time of the 
elder ones at home ; and this consideration makes it all-impor- 
tant, that any schools which may be established for infant chil- 
dren, should be located in the same or contiguous buildings to 
those of the present public schools ; an advantage which your 
Committee upon inquiry believes is of easy attainment, at a 
comparatively moderate expense. 

It is not within the province of the committee to lay before 
the board in their whole extent, the various considerations in 
favor of infant instruction, and it is rendered unnecessary by the 
full and frequent discussion on the subject, which has at different 
times occurred at this Board. The committee has arrived at 
this conclusion, and beg leave so to report their opinion to the 
board, that the system of Infant Schools may be engrafted on 
the present plan of public education with great advantage to the 
existing establishment, and incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity ; and would therefore submit the following resolutions, viz : 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient for the Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia, in pur- 
suance of the act of the Legislature of fourteenth of April, 1828, 
‘to establish schools for the instruction of children under five 
years of age, in connection with the existing public schools of 
the first district of Pennsylvania.’ 

2. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to examine and 
report to the next meeting of this board, what arrangements are 
necessary, and can most promptly and economically be made 
for the recommendation of such schools in the different sections 
of the district ; and that said committee be also directed to con- 
sider and report what further powers (if any) the board may 
require from the Legislature for carrying the above measures into 
effect. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

T. Duonwap, ae 
Jwo. L. Woour, § Commitee on 
JoserH Warner, 

Philadelphia, December 8, 1829. 
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1830. | Instruction of the Blind. 


Instruction of the Blind.—Extract of a letter from a young 
gentleman in Paris, to his friend in Boston. 


‘As the subject of the Instruction of the Blind is now occu- 
pying the attention of the people of Massachusetts, and as it was 
a new and interesting sight to me to see the blind read, I think 
it may be instructive and amusing to you to have some account 
of an exhibition I witnessed a few days since in this place. The 
exhibition commenced with a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, performed by blind persons, thirty in number, and con- 
sisting of solos upon the horn, piano forte, violincello, bass viol, 
&c, with the accompaniment of a full orchestra. Several songs 
were sung by females. You know that a deficiency in one 
sense is usually accompanied with a particular excellence in 
another. ‘The music was very good, and as a matter of course, 
all the musicians played, as we say, “by the ear.” After the 
concert, which lasted too hours, we proceeded to visit the rooms 
where they are instructed, on the sides of which were long 
charts for grammar, music, geometrys 8s. Sie — 90 

‘You may think it strange how these” ould bet foriy>/ for 
the use of the blind; but the method is very simple. The Rhiors 
are made much larger than those used by us in printing books; 
the paper, which is very thick, is put upon the types when wet, 
and pressed upon them very powerfully, consequently it is raised ; 
the letters appear in relief, and the dlind persons commence 
with the alphabet, feeling the form of every letter, which appears 
upon the paper as permanently as if each letter were cut out 
of wood. Take a piece of pasteboard and cut out a letter A, 
then let a blind person feel it, and he will soon learn to distin- 
guish it, by its form, from the letter B, and so on. After the 
large and’ small alphabets, come syllables, &c, so that you will 
not think it strange when I tell you T hear d a girl read a passage 
from history, passing her fingers over it, and with as much 
rapidity as was consistent with good reading. A large book 
was lying on the table, which was opened by one of the visiters; 
the finger of the girl was placed at the beginning of the sentence, 
and she read without the least hesitation. In this manner are 
taught grammar, history, and other branches of education; nor 
are the studies confined to the French language; for as we 
passed through the halls of study, we saw over the door, “ Salle 
de l’Anglaise, Espanole,” &c. Latin and Greek also are 
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taught. With geography the arrangement is a little different ; 
each kingdom on the map is bounded by a raised line, and the 
capital city marked with a round dot, also raised; corresponding 
with this is another on which are marked the names of the 
different kingdoms, and then in a book you have the history of 
each of the capital cities, &c. In teaching geography, the 
diagrams are constructed in the same manner, in relief. We 
next went into the room in which the blind are learned to write; 
the beginner commences with a plate of brass, upon which the 
letters are cut very deeply; fixes his pencil in the letter, and he 
moves it through every part until he has committed the form of 
the letter to memory. 

‘ After this he has placed before him a large frame of brass, 
made like a comb, save that the distance between the teeth is 
much larger and always uniform; his pencil is placed between 
two teeth, and he exercises the knowledge he gained in the 
mould of the letter. The use of this comb is to prevent the 
letters being crowded one upon another. After this, we visited 
the chambers in which the pupils were engaged in working ; 
some ofthem were making whip handles, moccasins, and weav- 

-eayse list and garments of wool; others were plaiting straw, 
while the females were employed i ‘a spinning, making baskets, 
&c. Among the articles exposed for sale were silk purses of 
different colors, work bags, bracelets, caps, and even artificial 
flowers. Next we went into the printing office, where the labor 
of setting types was pewormed by boys; they were printing at 
that time the bible. Having visited the sleeping rooms, where 
the bedsteads are of iron, and the kitchen, we departed, much 
gratified with our visit. By the by, how does the school for the 
blind progress in Boston? when does it commence, and who are 
to be the instructers?’ Boston Com. Gazette. 








